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“Come shipmates, fill your glasses, 
And cease each merry jest, 
Let everyone among you 
Think of her whom he loves best. 
From Maine to California, 
In lands far off or near, 
God bless the girls who love us, 
The girls our hearts hold dear. 


CHORUS 
“Sweethearts and wives! 
Where’er we roam 

Back fly our hearts 
To you and home. 
Sweethearts and wives! 
Fond hearts and true, 
With tear-dimmed eyes 
We drink to you! 


“Make it a bumper, comrades, 
And each one standing here 
Can whisper soft above his glass 
The name he holds most dear. 

And, as we drink in silence, 
Across the ocean foam, 

Our loving greetings fly to-night, 
We drink—to those at home!” 


Chorus, etc. 
—Susan S. P. Dyer. 


Fok all that Jack is popularly sup- 
posed to have a sweetheart—accord- 
ing to some authorities a wife !—in every 
port, he is nevertheless one of the most 
constant of men. To quote statistics, a 
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thing hardly permissible in an article 
like this, the naval officer’s name is rarely 
found in the records of the divorce 
courts. The very inability of the sailor 
to be at home or to stay at home, makes 
him prize his wife the more, possibly. 
Between the officer on the sea and the 
wife on shore there can be little of that 
familiarity which sometimes, unfortu- 
nately, breeds—let us say ennui. Be- 
cause of that enforced separation his 
heart ever turns to the one who also 
serves her country by waiting quietly at 
home. Were I a woman desirous of a 
true and devoted spouse, I should choose 
a sailor. 

Romance never disappears from the 
wedded life of the sailor. He touches 
the heart of the woman he loves with the 
daintier sense of the little use, to invert 
Shakespeare. On a long cruise his 


heart goes back to her, I cannot say in 
season and out of season, for all seasons 


are pertinent to his emotions. On Sat- 
urday night, especially, it was, not so 
very long ago, universally—alas, that it 
is only sporadically so at present—the 
custom for officers off duty to assemble 
in the wardroom for a little jollification, 
such as in civilized countries often comes 
at the end of the week to complete the 
almost invariable Saturday half holiday. 
There they drank to the absent dear 
ones. The end of the little revel came 
when the master-at-arms, portentous 
functionary charged with the execution 
of the minor discipline of the ship, thrust 
his head through the wardroom door 
with the remark, “Four bells, gentle- 
men [10 o’clock]. Out with the lights!” 
Just before that moment at which the 
“elim” must be “doused” in accordance 
with the stern regulations prevalent in 
that microcosm, a man-o’-war, the senior 
officer—the “executive officer” now- 
adays, the “first luff” in olden times— 
proposed the Saturday night toast, 


“Sweethearts and wives.” And so they 
went to their rest or their duties with 
the dearest toast of all fresh in their 
remembrance. 

The custom is a very ancient one. Its 
observance until recently was general, at 
least in the British and American ser- 
vices. Exactly how it arose is a ques- 
tion. It is probably not so old as the 
days of the genial Pepys—he of the 
diary and the navy office under Charles 
Il—for there is in existence a curious 
diary, of one Henry Teonge, a reverend 
and jolly old blade who was chaplain 
successively of several of his majesty’s 
ships, with a penchant for recording the 
most minute events of his cruises. He 
has much to say about the carouses on 
board, in which he did not scruple to par- 
ticipate, and frequently mentions jolli- 
fications on Saturday nights. But he 
says nothing whatever about this toast, 
which seems to indicate a later origin. - 

One of our most eminent navai 
archaeologists surmises that the custom 
may have become general during the 
long blockades of the French coast by 
British ships under Hawke, Jervis and 
Nelson, At any rate, a song of Dibdin’s, 
the chorus of which is “For Saturday 
night still comes, my boys, to drink 
to Poll and Bess,” published about the 
year 1803, under the title of Wives and 
Sweethearts, together with contemporary 
accounts, indicates that the custom was 
prevalent then. 

It was thereafter widely observed in 
our own navy until the abolition of the 
grog ration in 1862—grog being a com- 
pound of rum and water, a certain small 
portion of which was served regularly 
to every person connected with the naval 
service—struck the blow which finally 
brought about the comparative disuse of 
the custom; yet the observance lingered 
on, and still lingers with amazing vital- 
ity, although the drinking of healths has 
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largely gone out of fashion everywhere. 
A number of young naval officers, with 
whom I have corresponded, are making 
earnest efforts to re-establish the Satur- 
day night toast, with a fair degree of 


success. Formerly they drank it in grog, 
nowadays it is always in champagne. 

Generally speaking, at present, it is 
confined to formal social functions given 
by the officers of one ship to another 
when they happen to meet on a cruise, 
or to dinners celebrating some important 
event. On these occasions the toast is 
always revived. A sailor is hardly able 
to drink a toast without bringing in a 
woman, anyway—and a woman was the 
original toast, after all, as you may see 
by studying the derivation of the word. 

One of Jack’s most popular toasts is, 
“Here’s to the wind that blows, the ship 
that goes, and the lass that loves the 
sailor.” This in spite of the fact that 
ships no longer go by wind power, 
although, thank God, the lasses still love 
the sailor. Among the amplifications of 
the “Sweethearts and wives” toast was 
this, “May the former soon be the latter 
and the latter always the former.” 

It seems a shame to spoil so pretty a 
sentiment with this cynical corollary of 
some confirmed misogynist, a_ rare, 
though possible thing in the navy, 
“Sweethearts and wives—may they never 
meet!’ And to take away the bad taste 
of that ungallant allusion I recall a little 
incident which I have heard. 

On one of our flagships recently the 
admiral, who was well along in years or 
he would never have attained to that 
exalted rank, had married late in life and 
was the father of two small youngsters 
of whom he was inordinately proud. 
The toast was drunk every Saturday 


night on this ship with much ceremony. 
The admiral and the captain of the ship 
came down to the wardroom when they 
were notified that all was ready and 
the executive officer offered the toast, 
“Sweethearts and wives.” Before the 
officers could drink it the admiral, with 
a twinkle in his eye, was accustomed to 
add, “And the babies, too!” which made 
a fitting complement to the ancient 
phrase. 

At the head of this little article is a 
song, often sung in the service, written 
by one of the “sweethearts and wives” 
who were toasted; and at the close of it, 
I subjoin another written by an officer of 
eminence, who has grown gray in the 
service of his country. May the old cus- 
tom be revived, is the fervent prayer of 
many in the navy, but whether it be or 
no, what I have said about the devotion 
of the sailor to his wife still remains the 
same. 


Sweethearts and wives’—the 
toast! 
Though old, ’t is ever new. 
My sweetheart and my wife are one, 
And ever have been so, 
Since first I looked in her dear eyes, 
And read there her devotion; 
Been happy in all my days, 
As sailor on the ocean. 


dear old 


“Sweetheart,’ 
names! 
They make my heart grow warmer; 
For, through life’s sorrows, trials, joys, 
‘Wife’ has remained the former. 
The storms of life have never had 
The power to part or sever 
Her love from mine, my love from hers; 
Nor shall they do so ever.” 
—Captain James Parker. 


and ‘wife!’ those precious 
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Mr Penfield’s 4x Appreciation 
. BY 
Decorations 


HE accompanying pictures are repro- 

ductions made exclusively for this 
magazine of the decorations recently 
finished by Mr Edward Penfield for the 
breakfast room at Randolph Hall, Har- 
vard university. It is not often that the 
seitgeist, or spirit of the times, gets 
itself so effectively interpreted in decora- 
tions undertaken with so serious a pur- 
pose. Usually the commissions for such 
work are placed with artists whose 
names are made in that particular field 
of art and whose business is apt to be 


HENRY FANGEL 


with the academic principles of decora- 
tion handed down from the early Italian 


masters. These look upon all purely 
modern art as ephemeral when not posi- 
tively degenerate. It was therefore a 
departure from custom to give this com- 
mission to an artist whose fame was 
made in the poster field. .As a designer 
of magazine posters, indeed, Mr Penfield 
enjoys an international reputation. But 
this did not qualify him in the eyes of 
everyone for the more serious under- 
taking of decorating a branch of an im- 


portant institution. This result, however, 
speaks for itself. Mr Penfield has very 
obviously had the finer principles of his 
art well in hand, and what is much more 
rare, he has put on canvas something of 
the real spirit of his time, at least as that 
is exemplified in the life at Harvard. 
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A Motherhood Universal 


brea! 
By Atoysius CoLL But 


Oh, the spider, mother spider, Oh, the oriole is singing 
Has her cradle in the grass, By her cradle in the tree, 


’Tween a drowsy poppy 
ie And a purple violet! 


Made of silken web and silver Woven dandelion satin 
Sunbeams plaited as they pass; And a leafy filigree ; 

And the summer breeze is rocking And the gentle wind is rocking 
Baby spider in the net, Baby orioles that dream 


blossom In the nursery of summer, 
To the music of a stream. - 


Spin your cradle, mother spider! 
Rock your baby, mother bird! 

In another downy cradle 
Little feet and hands have stirred! 

And I, who wish the singing mothers 
Of the trees and grasses joy, 

Must away to my own darling 
Hungry little baby boy! 
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F course, when you enter a strange 

city you have planned for your hotel 
and that, in turn, takes care of your 
breakfast and sometimes your dinners. 
jut when you start out on a day of 
sightseeing in a city where the distances 
are as magnificent as they are in Lon- 
don, you plan to have your !uncheon— 
wherever your plans find you at the noon 
hour, 

To begin at the beginning—as a cook 
book would do—the English breakfast 
deserves a word. On the continent you 
begin the day with a “little breakfast,” 
consisting of a roll and a cup of coffee 
or chocolate, but in England you break- 
fast solidly on eggs and bacon or a chop, 
potatoes, tea and toast, and usually some 
delicious orange marmalade to “top off.” 

Our first day in London found us 
where probably two-thirds of the tour- 
ists spend their first hours in London, 
near Westminster Abbey and the Parlia- 
ment buildings. We were standing on the 
Parliament bridge, admiring the noble 
mass of buildings, when we became con- 
scious of a familiar sensation. Big Ben 
began to boom out above all the roar of 
the city and as we counted the strokes 
up to twelve, the sensation became well 
defined as a case of common, everyday 
hunger. We had been literally obeying 
the scriptural injunction to “take no 
thought what ye shall eat.” At a ven- 
ture we said we would go straight ahead 
and stop at the very first place that bore 


the sign “Restaurant,” “Grill Room,” 
“Chop House,” or even “Meals at All 
Hours.” We fervently hoped the all- 
wise Baedeker would forgive us for not 
consulting him in this important matter. 
So, guided partly by sense of sight and 
more by sense of smell, we found our 
way to an odd-looking little chop house. 
We went in and ordered our share of 
the fifty-five hundred sheep daily eaten 
in London, and found the chop and 
the green peas were good. I am unable 
to explain why no mutton chops ever 
tasted so good as those we ate in Eng- 
land nor did roast beef ever appeal to us 
as it did there, unless it was because of 
the ravenous appetites we brought with 
us from our sea voyage. I confess it 
with shame, the first few weeks after 
we landed, I saw more beauty in a little 
corner bakery shop than in all the art 
galleries of London! For companions 
at this little restaurant we had pale-faced 
looking men and tired looking women, 
who had doubtless come in from some 
of the neighboring shops and counting 
houses. The eye of a Dickens would 
probably have been able to read the little 
romances and the little tragedies that 
were hidden from our less anointed eyes. 

There is a sign one sees very often in 
London, and we wormdered at first what 
it meant, the three letters, A B C. One 
day passing one of these signs we noticed 
that it seemed to be a clean place to “get 
a bite.” We went in and learned that 
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AT FRASCATI’S. 


A B C stands, not for first principles 
of living but something very like it, the 


Aerated Bread Company. It might 
truthfully stand for the first principles of 
living, for none but the simplest foods 
are served here. If you want a luncheon 
consisting of bread in any shape or form, 
eggs and milk, alone, or in any com- 
bination, simple cakes and fruits, tea, 
coffee or chocolate, the A B C restaurant 
is the place to go. That they are liber- 
ally patronized and fill a long felt want 


ON THE BALCONY 


is evident from the fact that the com- 
pany has over a hundred lunch rooms 
in London. Slater’s also has a large 
number of pleasant and reliable places. 

You can likewise find in London, as 
in any large city, grill rooms that are 
veritable palaces. Here the fool and his 
money are soon parted and the pro- 
prietor of the institution feels no qualms. 

For the foreigner, too, there are restau- 
rants, where those of one nationality 
come to meet the friends who speak their 
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WHERE TO EAT IN LONDON II 


language, and to whom, doubtless, the 
music of their mother tongue meets quite 
as real a need as does the food they 
eat. Such is the Vienna cafe “right 
down near ‘igh “Olburn, mum,” as any 
one of London's fifteen thousand police- 
men will tell you. 

These places, however, while interest- 
ing, have no historical interest, like 
Crosby Hall, which stands down on Bish- 
opgate street, its fifteenth century archi- 
tecture contrasting oddly with the adja- 
cent buildings. This restaurant has had 
a checkered career. Built in 1466, by Sir 
John Crosby, then owned by King Rich- 
ard III—it will be remembered that 
Richard once said when hard pressed, 
“At Crosby Hall, I'll meet you there” 
—this hall was subsequently occupied 
by lord mayors, by Sir Thomas More, 
Alderman Bond, Sir John Spencer, at 
whose sumptuous banquets Shakespeare 
was doubtless present. Later it was a 
nonconformist meeting house, then a 
warehouse and office building of the East 
India company. Now its fine throne 
room, council chamber and banqueting 
hall are daily crowded with hungry 
humanity, who for a consideration, can 
dine where rovalty dined in days gone 
by, and be told by the proprietors that 
they “will earnestly endeavor to provide 
economically, well-served refreshments.” 

Very closely associated with the liter- 
ary history of England are their inns, 
taverns or coffee houses. From the time 
of Chaucer nearly down to the present 
day these gathering places have played 
no small part in English literature. The 
very word has become a synonym for 
open-hearted hospitality and cheer. It 
was not altogether the poetic fancy of 
some of England’s writers that made 
these words true: 

“Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 

His warmest welcome at an inn.” 


These quaint old places took the place 
of the modern club. Bishop Earle said, 
“A tavern is the busy man’s recreation, 


the idle man’s business, the melancholy 
man’s sanctuary, the stranger's welcome, 
the Inns of Court man’s entertainment, 
the scholar’s kindness, and the citizen's 
courtesy.” The inns of the old school 
are gradually disappearing; time, fire 
and the varied fortunes of houses gener- 
ally, are destroying them, and ere long 
we shall have to depend largely on 
printed descriptions for our knowledge 
of them. But down on busy Fleet street 
there is still a very typical old inn. You 
might pass its sign a dozen times and 
not see it. Perhaps the old place is sen- 
sitive and shrinks away from all that 
do not love its old memories. But it is 
still there, and should not be missed, for 
the sake of these same old memories. 

The friend with whom we were to 
dine the evening we went to the inn 
piloted us along crowded Fleet street, 
and suddenly stopped to point to a dingy 
old lantern bearing the magic words, 
“Ye Old Chesire Cheese.” We were 
conducted down an alley, through a 
narrow, dingy doorway, into a narrower, 
dingier passageway, to a door that let 
us into the days of Ben Jonson, Samuel 
Johnson and Goldsmith and a whole host 
of old friends. A low-ceiled room, oak 
wainscoting, small-paned, cobwebby win- 
dows, an old-fashioned fireplace, sanded 
floor—these are a few details yor notice 
when you stop blinking. On ea_h side 
of the low, small room, crowding close 
to the windows, are plain wooden tables, 
minus tablecloth and napkins, set with 
old-fashioned blue china and old-fash- 
ioned knives and forks. Indeed, noth- 
ing but old fashions prevail here, and 
any modern improvement is_ deeply 
resented. It is said that the introduction 
of a new-fangled lemon squeezer of 
‘American make nearly caused a riot at 
the Cheese. 

We had been told to fast before com- 
ing here and we soon understood why. 
The famous dish of this inn since the 
days of rare Ben Jonson, is a certain 
rump steak pie or pudding, of whose 
composition I am ignorant. I only 
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know that it is fearfully and wonderfully 
made and that it is good. There are 
beef and pork in it; but why should we 
spoil the charm of mystery by inordinate 
curiosity? Let their secret be inviolate. 
With this pudding they serve bitter ale, 
but by dint of much coaxing we suc- 
ceeded in getting a glass of water in its 
place. A glass, did I say? It was 
rather a goblet, the size of a soup tureen, 
and when the waiter brought our pale 
substitute, he had such an “Hi pity 
youse” expression on his face, that we 
regretted having brought up such an 
unpleasant subject. 

You are always urgently requested to 
have another piece of this mammoth 
pudding. The story is told that one 
time when the waiter was going through 
the room cheerily calling out, “Hany 
gennman say pudden’? Hany gennman 
say pudden’?” a grouchy old guest 
snapped out, “No gentlemian says ‘pud- 
den’ !” 

After you have succeeded in tucking 
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A FLEET STREET STAND-UP REFRESHMENT COUNTER 


away a liberal portion of this pudden’ 
you are served with a tough, leathery 
rarebit, and by that time you have ceased 
to wonder why some of these frequent- 
ers of ye old time tavern were such 
hearty looking specimens of humanity. 
The night after this experience my 
dreams were most grotesque. I have 
never been able to decide whether it was 
the pudden’ and cheese or Madame 
Tussaud’s waxworks, to which we gave 
the rest of the evening. Perhaps it was 
the injudicious mixture. 

It takes but little imagination, even 
without drinking any of the ale, to 
bring back the old spirits that haunt this 
quaint old inn. Here came Dr Johnson, 
Goldsmith and in later years, Thackeray 
and Dickens, all to enjoy its free and 
happy life. What rollicking good times 
they had, if the stories be true! Poems 
were read, books discussed, songs sung; 
toasts drunk, not sparingly either, and 
all sorts of gay quips extemporized. One 
night a dispute arose as to who could 
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make the best rhyme most quickly. 
Sylvester began with, “I, Sylvester, 
kissed your sister.” 

Ben Jonson retorted, “I, Ben Jonson, 
kissed your wife.” 

“Oh,” said Sylvester, “but that isn’t 
rhyme.” 

“No,” said Jonson, “but it’s true.” 

The patron saint, if by any stretch of 
the imagination he may be so called, of 
Ye Chesire Cheese is Dr Samuel John- 
son, whose picture hangs near the fire- 
place. And speaking of Johnson, I am 
reminded of a tea, served this time in 
a private house. 

I had gone out to Walton on the 
Thames to call on an English lady and 
her two daughters, to wham I had letters. 
They greeted me heartily and took me 
through their. gardens, where I was 


ADMIRAL DEWEY 


urged to eat all the gooseberries and 
strawberries I wanted. Do you wonder 
my heart was won? 

They insisted upon my staying for 
afternoon tea, a simple meal, with fresh, 
soft-boiled eggs, tea, bread and butter, 
strawberry jam, made the day before, 
and seed cake. But the sweet spirit of 
hospitality that went with the tea made 
it a veritable feast. And when these 
dear, new friends loaded my arms with 
roses and walked with me in the length- 
ening shadows across the sweet English 
meadows to meet the train that would 
take me back to busy old Lunnun town, 
the soothing conviction stole into my 
heart that the distance between Walton 
on the Thames and my own Wausau 
on the Wisconsin was not so great 
after all. 


«Sweethearts and Wives’ 


A Line from Admiral Dewey. See Article in this Issue 


The subject is one full of interest to me, for I have seen 
the custom of toasting sweethearts and wives observed 
each Saturday evening during all my service at sea, even 
during the civil war when we were not actually in battle. 


Very truly yours 


“ale 
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A Man's Viewpoint 
by Frank. Choniteau Brown Archifect 


Lhe proportions of a bedroom are just as important as for any 
other room, although as the general requirements of the 
family demand more sleeping than living rooms, the second story 
bedrooms are therefore more crowded and often square instead 
of rectangular in shape. This of course is awkward, and presents 
immediately a problem in their furnishing, as spaces of a correct 
size must be arranged for the convenient location of the ordinary 
bedroom furniture. Even this, of prime importance to a bedroom, 
is often amusingly disregarded by the architect. The heating flues 
should be so arranged that the registers will not come near the 
head of the bed, and at the same time must be so placed in regard 
to the fireplace, in case the latter exists, as to insure good ventilation 

The first piece of furniture whose location is determined by 
the room’s arrangement is the dressing table or bureau, which 
should be located so as to obtain both natural and artificial light 
from both sides. This requires at once the space between the two 
windows, with an approximate length of four feet six inches and 
a light outlet close against each window. In a room lighted from 
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one side this means that the outside wall is completely utilized, [A 

Sid so far as the furniture is concerned, save that possibly a small W 
G3] table and a couple of chairs may be placed in the corners near the a 


i windows. If there is a fireplace in the room, and the fireplace Yy) 
HNC, a man considers an almost indispensable adjunct, this means that Si 
the bed may not be placed on that wall, while with the position of vi j 
wy} the bed restricted to two possible walls it will very likely be found [Gyg 
‘4 that one of these, on account of door openings, is quite unavailable. 

In addition to the bed and bureau there is also required a i 
4x| toilet or washstand, unless, as is generally the case in a residence =, 
yas built to-day, it is so arranged that a bathroom is placed in such Re 
ry) immediate relation to the chamber that an individual washstand Si) 
Wy is not necessary. Modern sentiment is against the location of a } 


oe fixed bowl, or plumbing of any sort, within the walls of a bed- ve 

ei room; at the same time the desirability of individual bathing and ey 

hy toilet facilities is being more and more recognized, and undoubtedly NY 

wy) the ideal solution of the problem is to arrange a private bath en suite \ 

3, with each sleeping room. A small table or desk for writing |) 

ey materials and some light literature is likely to occupy a place near |& 

Z y the head of the bed, and with a few chairs and the furniture already j 
4] = mentioned, should amply furnish any bedroom. A striving toward Ww 


(3, simplicity in furnishing a sleeping room is a commendable tendency [Gi 


\ in modern living. hy, 
Ny The woodwork of a bedroom above the floor should prefer- Y 
4 


| ably be light in color. If painted, a cream white is probably the NZ 
| best all-round color to be employed, as any furniture will look 23) 


Ys well in such a room. A room of colonial feeling should always 
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be painted in this color, as furniture can 
be painted to match, or if mahogany or 
dark cherry is used, it makes a delightful 
foil to the color of the woodwork. The 
brass or painted iron bedstead also fits in 
most naturally with such an environ- 
ment. 

For a summer house the standing fin- 
ish may be whitewood, stained a cool 
green or blue and finished in shellac and 
rubbed down. But for a winter house, 
and one used all the year round, the 
painted woodwork, just off the white in 
tone, is to be preferred, as it adapts itself 
to any coloring or treatment of the 
walls. 

As the second story of a house is gen- 
erally lower than the first, a colonial 
paper with a perpendicular stripe is very 
appropriate for a bedroom, as it increases 
its apparent hight, while it has another 
advantage: it is easier to judge of its 
final effect when in place from a single 
roll. In any case the walls should be 
covered with some paper of a cheerful 
light coloring of sufficient brightness to 
prevent giving a cold effect in any 
weather. No figure of too obtrusive a 
pattern should ever be used in a sleeping 
room, as those who have ever been sick 
or confined to a room with such a paper 
for any length of time, will readily agree. 
The paper, once chosen, will determine 
the tone or tint for the ceiling. 

The whole effect of a sleeping room 
should be light in color and cheerful in 
tone, and its location in the house should 
be such that the morning sunlight may 
add to its cheerfulness. Few window 
draperies, and those of the simplest ar- 
rangement and form, should be provided. 
‘Two commendable methods are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations and the 
material itself should be light in both 
color and texture. The floor of a bed- 
toom should be of hard wood—oak filled 
with a medium gray coloring is perhaps 
most to be preferred—but red birch or 
maple is cheaper and as appropriate with 
some surroundings; while even hard 
pine is better than the common spruce 
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floor. A spruce floor may be covered 
with a Japanese or grass cloth matting 
of light ground, and, with a few rugs 
placed where desired, will present as 
cleanly an aspect. Hardwood floors are 
often spoiled in the finishing. The only 
thoroughly satisfactory finish is to put on 
three coats of wax, polishing the surface 
of each, and afterward repeat this opera- 
tion once in two months for half a dozen 
times. This will give a thoroughly sub- 
stantial and lasting body, beneath which 
the wood itself may color naturally. 
The two illustrations shown with this 
article display a room treated in a colo- 
nial style and another suggestive of the 
period of Louis XVI. The colonial 
room is a more or less conventional 
arrangement, and the fireplace situated 
between two windows is the principal 
architectural feature. About its only 
claim to originality is the arrangement 
of this wall containing the fireplace. 
The chimney breast, an awkward neces- 
sity when the fireplace comes on an out- 
side wall or for any other reason pro- 
jects into the room, is in this case done 
away with; and the plaster finish on that 
side of the room is brought out to what 
would otherwise be the face of this chim- 
ney breast. This leaves a space between 
the outside wall of the house and the 
inside wall of the room, which allows a 
very convenient and available closet for 
hanging, drawers, etc, back of the panel- 
ing on each side of the two deep set win- 
dows. This paneling being nothing 
more nor less than a blind closet door 
resembling the window shutter of an old- 


fashioned house and, with the broad seat. 


below the window, making a box avail- 
able for wood or other storage, and the 
deeply recessed window itself, forms no 
unimportant part of the pleasing effect 
of the room as a whole. Other ‘than this 
the suggested furnishings are of the 
simplest and most restricted type of early 


calonial. 


The other bedroom, with the paneled 
end, suggests a possible treatment for a 
room lacking even the fireplace as am 
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architectural accessory. The furniture 
shown is an adaptation from Louis Seize 
forms and is solely responsible for so 
determining the style of the room; as the 
room itself, so far as the architectural 
treatment, including the paneling, is con- 
cerned, is as appropriately colonial or 
late Georgian in period. This bedroom 
communicates with the main hall 
through the doorway in the alcove on the 
right, the door beyond, in the same 
alcove, opening into the bedroom first 
described, the space on the left-hand side 
of this alcove—behind the bed—being 
devoted to drawers, sliding shelves and 


its simple architectural features. 


flaps. The other alcove at the left-hand 
wall of the room forms a small dressing 
room with cupboards and other conven- 
iences, and in its right wall—also be- 
hind the bed—is still another closet. 
The drawings showing both of these 
rooms indicate merely the barest pos- 
sible furnishing, with none of the bric- 
a-brac that helps to render a room 
attractive but at the same time overcasts 
Thus 
the mantel and the tables with bare tops, 
and walls practically devoid of pictures 
and ornament, show the room under its 
most trying conditions. 


Journey’s End 


By Owen Tryon 


I halted in the chill light of the morning 
And saw your town all still across the bay— 
The quaint white town with green of hills adorning, 
The fair white town unwakened with the day. 
And first a nameless awe, bred of your nearness, 
I doubt not, held me fast upon the shore; 
Until, with firm and fast-increasing clearness, 
The sun aroused the world to life once more. 


Then sped my glance along the dusty highway 
And scanned each shining cottage on the 
street, 
Down every tiny lane and dewy byway 
To where the terraced slopes and waters 
meet. 
And suddenly I knew that I, the vagrant, 
Had found as finds the homing bird his nest, 
Thy dwelling clad with vines and blossoms 
fragrant— 
The end of all my long and eager quest. 


Dear one, I feel no vague, half-startled wonder 
If ’tis some magic tells me your abode; 
Full well I know it was no idle blunder 
Led my faint steps so straightly on the 
road. 
Then cheer, worn heart! Cry hail the jour- 
ney’s ending. 
’Tis but a step the pilgrim now must trace ;' 
And then all earth, all sky, all beauty blending 
In one rare woof of home—dear one, thy 
face! 
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aA Story for the Children, About a Wonderful Doll 


and a “Kindergarten on Wheels” 


*6\7EARS ago, when I was a little 

girl,” says Millicent James, “I 
read Sara Crewe. I reread it and cried 
over it and laughed over it, and treas- 
ured the book with the pathetic pictures. 
I used to wish myself Sara the princess, 
but I shuddered at the thought of how 
terrible it would be if I were Sara the 
slavey. I had a beautiful doll, and I 
named her Sara Crewe. Sometimes I 


would take off her wonderful clothes and 
garb her in rags and clasp her in my 
arms, telling her she was a really, truly 
princess, that presently the poverty and 


wretchedness would go; then she would 
be happy and beloved. Then I gave up 
dolls te go on the stage. I played all 
sorts of parts, till one day about a year 
ago, Mr Charles Dillingham told me he 
had a play in which I was to star. 
“Delighted? I should think I was de- 
lighted! The name of this new play he 
told. me was The Little Princess, and 
my role was Sara Crewe. I repeated 
that name to myself half a dozen times, 
‘Sara Crewe, Sara Crewe,’ it seemed 
so familiar, then all at once I remem- 
bered. It was the little girl banished to 
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an attic, after hav- 
ing known nothing 
but luxury ; the lit- 
tle girl who came 
down from the 
attic to be a prin- 
cess again. I 
thought of my doll 
in shabby, 
scant black velvet 
‘rock, of my tears 
and sympathy for 
poor little Sara, 
and how strange it 
did seem to be 


grown up to be 
actually 


Sara for 
thousands and thousands of children 
who had never heard of her before !” 

Last winter Millie James appeared as 
the little princess. The play was a 
dramatization of Sara Crewe, which was 
written by Frances Hodgson Burnett in 
1888. At that time everybody was in 
delight over Little Lord Fauntleroy, and 
although the sweet girl story which fol- 
lowed Fauntleroy sold well and was 
widely read, nobody seemed to think of 
dramatizing it. Somehow it waited for 
fifteen years, then suddenly it found its 
way to the New York stage, to theaters 
all over the country, and into the heart 
of every child who came to see it. The 
story opens in a boarding school, the 
cruel Miss Minchin’s boarding school, 
so of course there had to be a number 
of children in the cast. 

First of all, Miss James was chosen 
for Sara Crewe. She is not really a 
little girl, she is a grown-up young 
lady, incredible as it may seem, but 
she is so little and so slender and so 
girlish looking, and has such beautiful 


SARA (MISS JAMES) AND THE DOLL 


hair, which she can 
even twist into 
lovely curls over 
her fingers, that 
you would never 
guess she wasn’t a 
real little girl. She 
is very fond of 
children, so that 
part she plays of 
playing with the 
score of little girls 
in the cast is more 
than half real. “It 
is lots of fun,” she 
confided to me, 
“this traveling 
around the coun- 
try with a kindergarten on wheels, and 
being the biggest girl in it. When we 
get off a train it is quite funny to see 
people stare at the crowd of jolly, rosy- 
faced youngsters. Another thing which 
is quite funny, is the wonder which 
occurs sometimes when I am discovered 
to be—not a real little girlk When we 
went on the road it was impossible to 
carry the thirty children required in the 
cast, so twelve—the ones who have 
speaking lines—were engaged, and in 
every town where we go children are 
found for us to help fill out a stage pic- 
ture. They have nothing to do but romp 
a bit and wear pretty frocks. Sometimes 
when I meet these children, who had 
seen me in nothing but Sara’s short 
frocks, wearing a grown-up gown, you 
ought to see them stare. It always 
makes me laugh. Mr Dillingham al- 
lowed me to choose all my own frocks. 
At first it was suggested I dress like 
the Sara Crewe in Mr Birch’s pictures. 
But these sketches were made sixteen 
years ago, and even a child’s frock 
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will grow very old-fashioned in six- 
teen years. Sara in the book wears a 
scant velvet frock with lace sleeves. No 
little girl of to-day would wear any- 
thing like that, so I had all of Sara’s 
wardrobe made after styles I chose for 


myself. I even cut the patterns for my. 


dressmaker. They are such comforta- 
ble little frocks! Dear! they just make 
me wish I was really a little girl again.” 

There are some very interesting little 
folks among the crowd Miss. James calls 
“the kindergarten on wheels.” The big- 
gest of the children—indeed she is on 
the very edge of being a young lady— 
is Mabel Taliaferro. When she was a 
tiny girl she played Meenie with Joseph 
Jefferson in Rip Van Winkle, then she 
was Mandy Gates in Shore Acres, then 
she went to school, a fashionable board- 
ing school in Massachusetts. The wise 
principal of this school decided that all 
his girls ought to know how to cook, so 
they came in big classes to the New 
England School of Cookery. One of 
the most interested pupils was Mabel 
Taliaferro, who is now the Ermyngarde 
of The Little Princess. Mrs Burnett 
made Ermyngarde the stupid, fat girl of 
the school. Because little Miss Talia- 
ferro was quite slim instead of fat, they 
made her less stupid than in the story. 

There are several very bright little 
folks among the younger children. The 
story of how they were found for Mrs 
Burnett’s play is quite interesting. Once 
a year Mrs E. L. Fernandez, who is a 
theatrical agent in New York, has a 
big Christmas tree to all the children of 
the stage. Hundreds of them come, 
boys and girls who have acted since they 
were babies, almost, as well as the chil- 
dren of men and women who are players. 
What a good time they do have! The 
tree is given at a theater, and hundreds 
of men and women crowd the house to 
the very doors, simply to see the happy 
children. In the audience last Christ- 
mas was Mr Charles Dillingham, who 
was preparing The Little Princess for 
the stage. He picked out a score of 


pretty, bright little girls, then when he 
wanted them they were sent for. Per- 
haps the cleverest is little Beryl Morse, 
who plays Lottie, the baby of the Min- 
chin school. Her father is a Boston 
lawyer. Since Beryl was a _ beautiful 
baby she has been in demand by artists 
as a model. From a model she very 
quickly went to the stage. Mildred 
Morris is the little daughter of the 
famous comedian, the late Felix Morris. 
Phyllis Phillips’s mother is Grace Sher- 
wood, a well-known actress. Two little 
girls, Lillian Claire and Edna Smith, 
have both played Little Lord Fauntleroy. 
There is only one small boy, Master 
Donald Gallaher, who thinks he is the 
leading man of the company. He has 
been on the stage already for a year, and 
is so clever that Mr Frohman is having 
a part written for him in a new play 
of next season. 

Back of the scenes and while they are 
on the road, the children of The Little 
Princess company have a great time. 
Their mothers travel with them. Thev 
enjoy stage life and traveling just as 
any healthy youngsters would. The 
treasure of all the children was Sara’s 
doll, which used to appear in the first 
act. It was really a wonderful doll, 
which cost two hundred dollars in Paris. 
It had a wig of the finest curls, a real 
child’s curls. It was so big that it re- 
quired the clothes of a_ six-years-old 
child. As soon as it came to New York 
it was taken to a store where nothing 
but children’s clothes are made. There 
a wardrobe was ordered for it which cost 
four hundred dollars. There were the 
most exquisite underclothes, with real 
laces and hand embroideries. It had a 
splendid velvet coat with white satin 
linings and a wide lace collar. Then 
there were beautiful frocks, fashionable 
hats, swell little shoes and patent leather 
slippers, silk stockings and real furs. At 
each performance, when all the children 
crowded about Sara to see the great 
box opened and the wonderful doll un- 
wrapped, the little girls were not acting, 
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SARA CREWE TELLING THE GIRLS A STORY 


they were really almost holding their 


breath as they waited for the first 
glimpse of the Parisian beauty with her 
grand wardrobe. One night, soon after 
they left New York, the news went 
round from dressing room to dressing 
room, “Sara’s doll is broken.” 

“Yes,”’ echoed Donald Gallaher, who 
who had just come from the frenzied 
property man, “broken all to smith- 
ereens.” 

“Oh, it can’t be true!” gasped the 
doll’s admirers. 

“Tt is,’ said Donald calmly, for the 
doll had never appealed strongly to him. 
“There’s nothing left of her but her wig 
and one eye.” 

It was true. A baggage smasher had 
given that particular trunk of The Little 
Princess company one terrific blow and 
the beauty from Paris went in a thou- 
sand bits. There was a scurry to find 
another doll. The stores were closed, 
yet the curtain could not go up without 
a doll, for she is almost is important a 
figure in the first act as Sara herself. 
One of the little girls carried her doll 


about the country, so her mother hurried 
to the hotel for it, and presently this 
doll was being packed in the box instead 
of the Parisian beauty. The children 
cried “Ah,” and “Oh,” when she was set 
in the place of honor beside the mag- 
nificent wardrobe, but there were tears 
in some-of the bright eyes. No other 
doll could ever, ever take the place of 
the wonderful creature from Paris. 

Another treasure behind the scenes is 
Sara’s monkey. He is the cleverest little 
monkey, but he has to be kept securely 
caged when he is not in Sara’s arms. 
If he should get loose nobody knows 
when he might be caught again, or 
what damage he might do. The chil- 
dren love him dearly, and have all sorts 
of fun with him while they crowd about 
his cage every night during waits in the 
wings. The monkey enjoys it, too, for, 
dear me, how he does chatter ! 
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AMUEL 

Whittaker 
Pennypacker, Pennsy]l- 
vania’s chief executive, 
is essentially a home man. The 
ruler of the second commonwealth—and 
to Pennsylvanians the greatest—in the 
nation, Governor Pennypacker’s duties 
are necessarily ar- 
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Pennypacker of Pennsylvania 4 


By Emma WALz 


passion. Especially is he interested in 
the study of genealogy, particularly that 
which savors of his own Dutch ancestry, 
and the world of literature has received 
some interesting data from his pen. He 
is the possessor of a most extensive and 
valuable library of the colonial history 
of Pennsylvania; in fact, he became a 
collector at an early 


duous and he wel- 
comes, every moment 
that can spent 
with his family or 
with his beloved 
books, in the seclu- 
sion of his library. 
Indeed, the very first 
spot to be explored 
by the new governor 
the day of his arrival 
in Harrisburg was 
the library, where he 
was found by a sen- 
ator, eagerly scan- 
ning the well-stocked 
shelves, remarking 
with a twinkle in his 
eye, as his caller en- 
tered the room, “I’m 


age, in which he was 
encouraged by his 
father, Dr Isaac An- 
derson Pennypacker, 
who was professor of 
theory and _ practice 
of medicine in the 
old Philadelphia col- 
lege of medicine, af- 
terward merged with 
Jefferson college. 
While not strictly 
fond of the social 
side of life, Governor 
Pennypacker’s pres- 
ence is in great de- 
mand at public and 
private functions. He 
is a most entertain- 
ing speaker, a flu- 


just trying to get 
acquainted.” Several 
days after his in- 
auguration, Mr Pennypacker was seen 
entering an old book store, where he 
remained for some time poring over the 
musty treasures, and when he left after 
an hour’s stay, he carried with him a 
bulky package. 

Few persons are better versed in 
literature than the governor of Penn- 
sylvania, his love for historical and gene- 
alogical lore amounting almost to a 


GOVERNOR PEN NYPACKER 


ent conversationalist, 
quick at repartee 
and always with a 
fund of anecdote. He is cordial in 
his greetings to everyone, from the 
humblest to the greatest, and to use his 
own words, “ the latchstring is hung out 
to all.” Governor Pennypacker, with 
his family, is a regular attendant at St 
Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal church. 

Mr Pennypacker, then a young law- 
yer, was married in 1870, to Miss Vir- 
ginia Earl Broomall, the daughter of 
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Nathan H. Broomall 
of Phoenixville, near 
Philadelphia. The 
young people went to 
housekeeping in a 
modest way. Mrs 
Pennypacker, like her 
husband, is most do- 
mestic in her tastes 
and habits. Home is 
to her the acme of 
happiness. She is not 
fond of society and 
cares little for the 
gayeties of the state 
capital in which her 
Front street neighbors 
figure so prominently. 
She dislikes ostenta- 
tion and publicity and 
is especially averse to having the pictures 
of herself and children appear in the 
public prints. She understands, how- 
ever, her position as wife of the governor 
of a great state, so with that rare tact 
which distinguishes her, she assumes the 
role she is expected to play as first lady 
of the commonwealth. Tuesday is her 
day for receiving and her ‘“‘at homes” are 
pronounced “most charming.” An en- 
tertaining hostess, a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, well read and interested in the 
leading questions of the day, she has 
readily won the hearts of the few who 
have come to know her since her brief 


MRS PENNYPACKER 
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residence in Harris- 
burg. 

Governor and Mrs 
Pennypacker have one 
son, Bevan Aubrey, 
who is now in his first 
year at the law school 
of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and 
three grown daugh- 
ters, Josephine W., 
Eliza Broomall, and 
Anna M. W._ The 
two former are their 
mother’s almost con- 
stant companions. 
They are bright, win- 
some girls, but ex- 
ceedingly quiet in 
dress. They enjoy 
outdoor life and often accompany thei: 
father on jaunts into the country. A 
ten-mile trip to a noted swamp to gather 
the first spring flowers presented no ter- 
rors to one of these girls not so long ago. 
Miss Anna is a graduate of Bryn Mawr 
college and recently graduated as a 
trained nurse from the University of 
Pennsylvania hospital. She is enthusi- 
astic in her chosen career. The social 
standing of her family does not in the 
least deter Miss Pennypacker from tak- 
ing up her profession. She thinks more 
young women should devote themselves 
to nursing. 


Incomplete 


By cA. 


A bit of marble, fashioned well, 
As ’twere a Master Hand that wrought 
Ere to the mother’s breast ‘twas brought; 


What lacks it? 


To be doomed to dwell 


In earth’s dark chamber hidden deep, 

While one, with empty arms, must weep. 
Is there no magic seer can tell 

Where the Birth-angel dropped the key 

That could unlock life’s mystery? 
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The Rights of a Summer Buarder 


By MacDoNALp 


“pP you ever think that one person 
who stands in need of legislation 
is the summer boarder?” The speaker 
paused and looked around the busy 
circle of a little thimble party. 

“You wouldn't think so, if you had 
been brought up in a farmhouse, with a 
mother who kept boarders, as mine did. 
We children were the deliberate slaveys 
of anybody who chose to come under 
our roof for five dollars a week.” The 
pretty little schoolma’am snapped off 
her thread and nodded her head vigor- 
ously. 

“Both sides are to blame,” said the 
other girl apologetically; ‘“only—this 
summer, I am going to give up a week’s 
salary for board at a first-class shore 
hotel and enjoy every minute of my 
vacation.” 

“Wherefore such extravagance?” 
asked another girl. 

“Want to hear my experience cf 
last year?” 

“Of course,” chorused the thimble 
party. 

“Four of us, two stenographers, a 
schoolma’am. and a cooking teacher, 
started co-operative housekeeping in a 
cozy little apartment. We got along 
beautifully, but when the first days of 
spring came we were taken with a fever 
of unrest, we wanted to be out of the 
city. One Saturday afternoon we went 
trolleying about the country. A sign in 
a farmhouse window which announced 
‘Boarders taken here’ made us give one 


frantic signal to the conductor. You 
really couldn’t imagine such a summer 
home, except in a story book. The house 
was low and long and white, with green 
shutters and the widest of piazzas. Great 
spreading maples shaded a grassy yard 
which ranged off into an orchard. The 
orchard sloped down to a lake dotted 
with islands and shadowed by giant 
elms. Back of it were the mountains, 
splendid with pines, just the sort of 
mountains to invite one off for long 
Sunday rambles. 

“We drew deep breaths of country 
air. Then we went up the steps and 
knocked. A frowzy person, in a wrap- 
per which was parting company at every 
seam, opened the door. Behind her was 
a room in terrible throes of houseclean- 
ing. She invited us to sit out on the 
piazza, because ‘everything indoors was 
in such a phew!’ She expatiated on 
the charms of Elm Edge lake and its 
farm. She set a table which could be 
rivaled nowhere; she was a graduate of 
a western cooking school; she bought 
the choicest of everything in the market ; 
she owned a garden stocked with vege- 
tables and fruit; the beds were fine and 
immaculately clean; there was a modern 
bathroom with nickel plumbing and 
enameled tub; water from an artesian 
well, good boats, a croquet ground, and 
—everything was at the disposal of her 
boarders for eight dollars a week. 

“We looked at each other incredu- 
lously. Then she took us indoors. It 
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THE SUMMER BOARDER 


was a fine, old-fashioned house, alarm- 
ingly dirty.. There were festoons of 
ancient Sigs’ webs on the walls, doors 
were adorned with ancient finger marks, 
and the dust*was the deep, smelly dust 
of a decade. She offered us the star 
chamber, a great?room with six win- 
dows, which opened out on the piazza. 
It had once been the farmhouse parlor, 
now it held two beds. We went out- 
doors for a c@fstiltation, followed by the 
landlady, who suggested a row on the 
lake. That sail through the red shad- 
ows of the sunset settled things; we 
would sleep anywhere, eat anything, to 
spend the summer by Elm Edge lake. 

“We had a plain tal’: with mine hos- 
tess on-our return. We were ready to 
pay eight dollars a week, but we wanted 
clean accommodations and clean food, no 
matter how plain it might be. She 
promised everything, volubly. She had 
a force of three women coming from 
the city Monday to clean the house; 
it would be spick and span in a week. 
We gave her a fortnight and decided on 
the star chamber. Then we went home 
to give up our apartment and store 
things. 

“The household goods of Elm 
Edge farmhouse were stacked on the 
front piazza when we arrived two weeks 
later. We listened to such a tale of 
woe as Eugene Field had never imag- 
ined. The cleaners from the city had 
not materialized, mine hostess had an 
invalid daughter, who had been terribly 
ill and had taken her time day and 
night. She was expecting a maid-of-all- 
work on the next car, she had nobody 
to help her. While she whisked clouds 
of ancient dust about our heads, she 
begged we make ourselves comfortable. 
We helped to set up our beds, we 
propped casterless bureaus against the 
wall, unpacked our trunks, then escaped 
to the sunset and Elm Edge lake till 
the supper horn should blow. It did 
not blow. We paddled about till the 
twilight fell. When we moored the 
boat it was almost too dark to see to 
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lock it, then we hurried up through the 
orchard, frantically hungry. The whole 
house was dark, except for a flicker from 
a smoked lamp over the dining table. It 
shone on a confusion of dishes and cut- 
lery, the inevitable ketchup and Wor- 
cestershire sauce bottles, and a bowl of 
crackers. Our hostess bustled in, sorry 
but good-natured. She had been wait- 
ing for a box of supplies from town; it, 
too, like the problematic maid-of-all- 
work, ought to be here by the next 
trolley. We begged for anything she 
had, and half an hour later, at a table 
we had laid ourselves, we sat down to 
what do you think—green tea boiled till 
it tasted like lye, a dab of watery canned 
lobster, crackers, canned baked beans 
and vanilla wafers. We were actually 
so hungry we cleared off the table, but 
we were mad, and showed it. For 
sauce we had the excuses of the 
Micawber-like landlady. 

“The next morning, after a_half- 
cooked, unsavory, ill-served breakfast, we 
made a rush for the seven-thirty trolley 
and aboard it we held a council of war. 
For that night’s supper we found salt 
pork, fried eggs, lettuce, milk, and a 
chicken stewed till the bones were nearly 
dissolved. This was flanked by sardines, 
olives and pickles, marmalade, lambs’ 
tongues—the sort of canned things we 
had been wont to fall back upon during 
hurried days of apartment living. That 
night we delegated the schoolma’am and 
cooking teacher to drum common sense 
into our hostess. For a few days there 
came a spurt of improvement. She 
could cook very well, we discovered, 
when she had a good fire and ‘got her 
mind on it,’ according to her phrase. 
Only there were such interludes. The 
house began to fill up with people who 
like ourselves went wild over the sur- 
roundings. They too were weak enough 
to put up with the sort of treatment ac- 
corded them for the luxury of the beau- 
tiful surroundings and a nightly escape 
from a hot city. At one time I reckoned 
our landlady had an income of one hun- 
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dred dollars a week, and yet things never 
improved. 

“There were tempestuous struggles 
with housecleaning, when our goods and 
chattels were put outdoors and taken 
back into unswept rooms. The tradi- 
tional maids-of-all-work arrived on trol- 
leys at night and left the next morning, 
frightened and disheartened. Marketing 
orders always went to town an hour 
too late for delivery, the ice supply ran 
out, the well gear broke, the bathroom 
plumbing became disarranged and work- 
men were not forthcoming, because, as 
we discovered, Elm Edge farmhouse was 
in debt everywhere. Our cooking teacher 
had a sympathetic leaning; she went out 
one Sunday into the disorderly, dirty 
kitchen and tried to better things. She 
engineered one decently-served, well- 
cooked meal and we took heart; but 
things slid to old time order.” 

“I found a neat enough farmhouse, 
last summer,” said one of the girls, “but 
miserly. Well, I shall never forget the 
Sunday when eleven of us dined off 
one beggarly old hen. Our sitting room 
was a nightmare with crayon portraits, 
hair wreaths, business college diplomas 
and other household gods as wall decora- 
tions. We were not allowed fresh air 
because flies might get in with it. We 
had to leave our dirty shoes on the porch 
and creep in in our stocking feet; the 
green paper shades had to hang at a 
certain level in every window, and a 
bunch of wild flowers was frowned on 
as rubbish. One geological boarder had 
to store his treasures in the cattle shed.” 

“Get out your note books,” cried a 
bright-faced woman, “and jot down an 
address. Year after year about the first 
of August I lock up my typewriter, fill 
a grip with old clothes and take a train 
which stops at a scrap of a flag station 
half way up a mountain. I find a buck- 
board awaiting me, then I go rambling 
up lovely, lonesome woodlot roads to the 
cleanest, sweetest, most hospitable old 
farmhouse. There is room in it for 
eight people and the house is always full. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


We have the most delicious, well-cooked 
country fare, fresh laid eggs, plump 
chickens, cream, fresh picked vegetables 
and fruit, such butter as never finds its 
way to city markets, real old-fashioned 
pickles and preserves, homemade bread, 
and such pies and cake! This landlady 


‘never stepped inside a cooking school. 


I doubt if she owns a cook book; she 
comes of a generation of liberal-handed, 
careful, immaculately clean cooks. Two 
daughters who work in town all winter 
help with the housekeeping and the 
house is positively fragrant with cleanli- 
ness. It is Liberty Hall; we come and 
go as we please; there are no rules 
except that we shall be on hand at meal 
time, and every meal is served sharp at 
the stroke of the clock. The earliest 
boarder finds the big sitting room with 
no ornamentation, except snowy valances 
over the window. This landlady has 
the wonderful inspiration that summer 
folks like to bring in plenty of their own 
truck, so empty shelves, tables and book- 
cases await newspapers and novels, queer 
stones, birch bark fancy work and curi- 
osities. There are jars and vases ready 
for a bountiful scattering of wild flowers. 
In the yard we find hammocks under the 
big apple trees, rustic tables and chairs 
made by the farmer himself, a carpet 
underfoot tacked on an old waterproof, 
for protection against damp feet. The 
hayloft has been fixed up as a wet-day 
playroom for the children, while they 
have for fair weather a playhouse 
under the pines within sight of the 
piazza. 

“We get the full worth of the dollar 
a day we pay. And the secret of success 
is that the good housemother aspires to 
doing nothing beyond her reach or 
means. No money would coax her into 
taking more than the eight boarders her 
house will accommodate. She knows 
that city folks want plain country fare, 
and plenty of it, instead of great variety. 
She has mastered the business, keeps her 
own hand on the helm, and makes the 
house not a hostelry but a home.” 
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AMMA BROWN came out of the 
front door and stopped on the piazza 
a moment; she had on her best bonnet, 
and was buttoning a pair of new gloves. 
Then she stooped and kissed the rosy 
two-years-old baby in grandma’s lap, 
nodded a cheery good-by, and hurried 
away to take the train for the city. At 
the foot of the steps she called back: 
“I guess baby will be good, mother, but 
I'll tell the children to look out for him a 
part of the afternoon.” “All right,” said 
grandma, but as she dropped a kiss on 
Baby Joe’s curly head she laughed softly, 
saying: “I guess you and I can take care 
of ourselves, can’t we, deary?” Baby 
poked a fat finger into one of grandma’s 
eyes as he stood up on her knee, and 
laughed aloud when her specs came tum- 
bling off. Mamma Brown went around 
the house to the back gate, for she wanted 
to speak to the children who were play- 
ing in the yard. Bridget was coming 
out of the kitchen with a big basket to 
take in the clean clothes from the line, 
for it was Monday and wash day. 

“Baby is with grandma now, Bridget, 
but if you see him running about alone, 
you had better take him in with you.” 

“Faith, an’ I will, mum,” replied 
Bridget, and mamma went on to where 
the children were at play. 

“T am going now, my dears, but I shall 
be home by supper time; so be good chil- 
dren and don’t leave grandma to take 
care of the baby all the afternoon; she 
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will want to take a nap, maybe, by 
and by.” 

Jack, Tom and Molly promised will- 
ingly, for Joe was such a dear baby. The 
afternoon slipped away, as afternoons 
will, especially when they are bright and 
sunny. For more than an hour baby was 
happy and contented, telling grandma 
all kinds of stories from his new picture 
book; but at last it seemed to him that 
it was very quiet. Then he looked up 
in grandma’s face, and—yes—her eyes 
were closed, her glasses on the very tip 
of her nose, and she was fast asleep! 
Joe crowed softly to himself; for a mo- 
ment he sat still, one plump forefinger in 
his mouth, while he looked steadily at 
grandma’s closed eyes; then he slid from 
her lap, and landing on the piazza floor 
sat there a little while, watching a big 
brown caterpillar that was marching by 
solemnly. Joe was a little bit afraid, so 
he sat very still till a pretty yellow but- 
terfly came and lighted on the piazza 
railing. Baby was delighted, and getting 
on his feet with much trouble, toddled off 
to see the “birdie,” but Joe got too near, 
and the butterfly spread his yellow wings 
and flew off a little way, stopping again 
to rest on the top of a big purple pansy 
growing down by the steps. Joe fol- 
lowed, shaking his little fist and murmur- 
ing to himself about the “naughty birdie.” 
At the steps he hesitated, it looked so 
long a way down to that pansy; but the 
“birdie” was still there, opening and 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


shutting his yellow wings in a tantalizing 
fashion ; so turning around, baby backed 
slowly down the steps, looking at 
grandma now and then, for he knew if 
she waked up he would have to come 
back. It took some time to get down all 
those steps, but at last the little feet were 
safely on the ground; but dear me! that 
butterfly must have had the sharpest kind 
of eyes, for no sooner did Joe’s little 
white skirts come near him than away 
he flew again, and this time ’way across 


“THEN THERE WAS A GRAND HUNT” 


the yard. Joe was discouraged, but then 
there were so many pretty things to look 
at as he trudged away down the path, 
pulling the flowers till both hands were 
filled with the bright petals, then he 
heard the children’s voices and started 
off to find them. 

Bridget was leaning on the fence talk- 
ing with Patrick, who was cutting the 
grass. She saw Joe and picked him up 
to hug, then giving him a kiss, put him 
down on the grass, sayin: “Go on now, 
darlin’, and play wid yez sister; sure, 
it’s mesilf heard the mistress tell the 


childer to luk out for the babby,” and 
Bridget went on joking with Patrick. 
In the meantime the children, who had 
been having a fine time playing in the 
yard, had just concluded to run over 
and see Katy Rogers; only Molly thought 
of Joe. 

“Oh, dear me!” she exclaimed, “we've 
forgotten baby, and mamma told us to 
be sure and look after him.” Tom turned 
around on his way to the gate, and saw 
Joe in Bridget’s arms. 

“There he is, Molly!” 
he cried. “Bridget has 
him, so he’s all right. 
I heard mamma tell her 
to take him in with 
her.” So off ran the 
children, not looking 
back to see that Bridget 
had put Joe down on 
the grass, and that he 
was running toward 
them. Poor baby heard 
the gate slam, and saw 
them leaving him far 
behind, so back he 
trudged; his short legs 
were getting very tired 
and his eyes were be- 
ginning to feel queer 
and heavy, when all at 
once he spied another 
yellow butterfly. Joe 
thought it was the same 
one, and started after 
him, clapping his hands 
with joy. But what a provoking but- 
terfly it was, stopping every few mo- 
ments on some flower or tall blade of 
grass, and then off again before Joe 
could reach him! Then all at once he 
disappeared ; strange to say, he had flown 
right in at the open kitchen door. Joe 
looked up. 

Oh, dear, if the “birdie” had gone in, 
he must go, too, so he climbed wearily 
up the three wooden steps, but just as he 
reached the top he stepped on his little 
skirt, tried hard to balance himself again, 
and then away he rolled like a little round 
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ball down the steps and right into some- 
thing soft. Joe was so surprised he 
didn’t cry, but lay there contentedly, look- 
ing up at the blue sky; then the brown 
eyes grew smaller and smaller, until in 
a few moments Baby Joe lay fast asleep 
on the clothes in the bottom of Bridget’s 
big basket that stood at the foot of the 
steps. Bridget came along, her arms full 
of sheets just off the line; her head was 
turned and she was still talking to Pat- 
rick over her shoulder, as he followed 
with the lawn mower. Down went the 
sheets in the basket, covering the sleep- 
ing baby till nothing could be seen but 
the tip of his little white nose. 

“Come, Pathrick, an lift the basket 
into the kitchen 
for me, will 
yez?” said Brid- 
get, as they 
stood talking by 
the steps. 

“Sure, an’ it’s 
the big wash yez 
had the day,” 
said Pat, put- 
ting the basket 
down on_ the 
floor, to wait 
until evening, 
when Bridget would fold the clothes 
ready to iron. Five o’clock came, and 
grandma came into the kitchen. She 
had had a long nap in her chair and was 
now wide awake. 

“Where is the baby, Bridget?” she 
asked, looking around the room. 

“An’ it’s not mesilf as knows, mum; 
sure, an’ I saw him goin’ to the childer 
in the yard,” answered Bridget, putting 
her pan of biscuit in the oven and shut- 
ting the door with a bang. 

“Oh, if he’s with the children, he’s all 
right, but it’s time they were coming 
home now,” and grandma walked down 
to the gate to look for them. There 
they were, just turning the corner, but 
grandma could not make out what they 
had done with the baby. “Why, where is 
Joe?” she called, as they came nearer. 


BASKET OF CLOTHES 


A LOST BABY 


Molly heard and began to run. 

“Bridget had him when we went off; 
hasn’t she got him now?” she cried anx- 
iously. 

“Mercy, no!” exclaimed grandma. 
“She said he was with you; what will 
your mother say!” and away she hur- 
ried, followed by all the children. Then 
there was a grand hunt all through the 
house, from garret to cellar, and finally 
in the yard and barn, but no baby! In 
the midst of all this the gate opened and 
in walked papa and mamma, just from 
the train. It was very still, and no one 
to be seen. 

“Why, where is everybody?” said 
mamma, and just as she spoke a funny 
procession came 
around the cor- 
ner of the 
house. Grand- 
ma was in front, 
her cap all 
askew, her 
glasses falling 
off, and a wor- 

it ried look on her 
—_ is mls face. Tom, Jack 
and Molly fol- 
STILL stoop By THE poor” lowed, looking 
white and 
frightened, while Bridget with her apron 
over her head was wringing her hands 
and crying: “Oh, whirra, whirra, 
what’s got the swate babby!” and Patrick 
brought up in the rear, his hair standing 
up straight from the frequent rubbings 
his head had undergone. Mamma gave 
a queer, frightened gasp when she saw 
all this. 
“What is it! Where is my baby?” she 
cried, and then grandma told her all 
about it. Mamma grew very white, and 
started off, saying: “Come, everybody, 
and hunt for him; he must be found be- 
fore night. My poor baby will want his 
mother.” Once more they all joined in 
the search, and no one thought of supper ; 
the biscuits burned black in the oven, 
until Bridget, coming back to the house, 
smelled them burning, and thinking the 
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30 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


house was on fire, rushed in, her apron 
still over her head, and sobbing vio- 
lently. The basket of clothes still stood 
by the door; in her haste Bridget did not 
see it, and stumbling against it, down she 
fell, over went the basket, and out rolled 
Joe! This surprise was too much for 
him, and Joe screamed lustily. Bridget 
gave a shriek of joy. 

“Oh, howly saints, it’s not dead the 
blissed babby is, at all, at all!” and pick- 
ing up the screaming baby she ran laugh- 


ing and crying to meet the rest of the 
family, who, hearing the noise, came run- 
ning to the kitchen. It was a happy 
family who sat down to a very late sup- 
per that night, while Baby Joe, now wide 
awake after his long nap, sat closely 
hugged in mamma’s arms, and tried to 
tell her all about his “yellow birdie.” 

Mamma Brown often laughs and says 
that if “too many cooks spoil the broth,” 
it is also true that too many nursemaids 
will lose a baby. 


My Tramp Cats 


The Story of a Unique Charity in Buffalo, New York 


By Puoese A. NAyYLorR 


“Poor little beggar cat, hollow-eyed and gaunt, 
Creeping down alleyways like a ghost of 
want.” 


FEW years ago I read Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox’s poem on cats and deter- 
mined that in the future I would do all 
in my power to help these little four- 
footed waifs. During the last five years, 
I have been able to make some pro- 
vision for, at least, fifty that otherwise 
would have suffered much misery. 
The first little tramp cat we took in 
was very playful and engaging ;we called 
him Dick. I had a pet alligator at that 
time, a little fellow, nicknamed “Ally,” 
which used to walk round the rooms, 
close to the walls, looking for flies, 
while Dick followed him. Dicky soon 
learned that the alligator was very 
clumsy and slow in turning round; so 
like a small boy, he took advantage of 
Ally’s unwieldiness by slapping him on 


his tail. By the time the alligator had 
turned around the cat had jumped up in 
some safe place. Dick also jumped off 
chairs onto the alligator’s back, and was 
off again before poor Ally could defend 
himself. 

Despite his mischievous disposition I 
succeeded in getting Dick a situation in 
a grocery store. 

After that we moved into a house 
standing in a large yard. Very soon 
stray cats and kittens came looking for 
food and positions. I took them in singly, 
fed them judiciously and petted them 
until they were quite tame. Then I 
wrote to an evening paper, whose editor 
kindly allowed me to advertise gratis in 
“everybody’s column” for homes for 
homeless cats. The next thing to do, 
after training the cat for a good home, 
was to word the advertisements to at- 
tract instant attention. One handsome 
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MY TRAMP CATS 31 


little tortoiseshell I described as being 
like a “tawny lion,” and there were 
fourteen applications for him during the 
next day. 

During one week, last summer, three 
little kittens came to me. I made them 
up beds in baskets in the rabbit’s hutch 
outdoors. For some reason which they 
never explained to me, they all showed 
a preference for one particular basket. 
When a kitten once secured that basket, 
it would not come out again for any- 
thing, for fear of losing its place. One 
kitty even went to bed before it was 
dark, to be the first to get into that 
basket. I obtained homes for all three 
of these kittens at one place, after 
inserting this advertisement : 


“Three little thoughts of the Master Mind 
Look to their brothers of human kind; 
Give us a home, ere the winter snow 
Falls on three kittens with no place to go.” 


“We would be the best of cats, 
Love our masters, catch their rats; 
Don’t you want a little friend? 
Then please come or quickly send.” 


The next day a gentleman sent a man 
with a basket for the three. He after- 
wards wrote me that the kittens were 
very contented. On several occasions I 
have found homeless cats injured on the 
streets. I took them at once to the 
humane society so that they could be 
speedily and humanely killed. 

One cat, which I now own, was left by 
people who moved away, to get her own 
living or starve, and most of the time she 
starved. When I first saw her, she was 
nothing but skin and bones. She was very 
timid, but I made friends with her and 
fed her outdoors—for it was summer 
time. One morning I heard her calling 
me with a most mournful miauling. I 
opened the door and found that she was 
carrying a very young kitten in her 
mouth. She let me take it—it was 
quite dead—but she kept her alert eyes 
fixed on my face. I think she thought 
I could bring it to life if I only would. 


I put the kitten in a basket and when 
she seemed satisfied that it was being 
cared for, she went off again and 
brought a second kitten, and then a 
third. They were all dead and their 
necks were broken. A tomcat must 
have killed them, as a terrier kills a rat. 
I have twice seen it done. 

When the cat turned her back, I put 
the three kits in a paper bag, then placed 
them in the ash barrel. But the poor 
mother found them during the night. 
We have three outside doors to our 
house and the next morning there was 
a dead kitten on each doorstep. The 
poor cat was determined I should give 
them a decent burial. This bereaved 
mother is very good to little stray 
kittens and helps me to make them 
presentable, by cleaning them nicely. 

One day a little boy brought me a 
small black and white cat, saying, “You 
can have it; we don’t want it any more.” 
Its paws were terribly burned, or 
scalded, so I tied white vaselined rags 
around each paw. It looked like a 
wounded soldier as it trotted around. It 
had seven toes on each forepaw, so I 
called it Manytoes. I found a good 
home for it, as soon as its feet were 
healed, and several weeks later I went to 
see it. It knew me at once and tried to 
rub its nose against me; but, oh! it had 
such a toper’s breath, for the lady who 
owned it said she had been giving it 
warm whisky and water, as it didn’t 
seem very well!! 

Last summer, some boys built a shanty 
in a vacant lot adjoining our house and 
set up housekeeping. To make it very 
realistic they took in a little tramp cat. 
One day we overheard one of the boys 
say, “Now, Bill, you fetch the cat a plate 
of cabbage and meat.” The cat, accus- 
tomed to a strenuous tramp diet, simply 
stuffed himself, and looked like a bolster 
on legs. When the boys’ vacation was 
ended, this cat secured a very desirable 
position as rat catcher in a furniture 
store. 
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On the Choice of a Grocer 


A Word to Housewives as to Honest and Dis- 
honest Dealers, and the Food Supply 


By Aaron CooLipGeE Dowse 


| FEAR me much that the oft heralded 

cases in which the small dealer is 
haled into court and fined for violation 
of food statutes has left in the public 
mind the impression that the retail pur- 
veyors of food products are, almost to a 
man, violators of law. This is not a fact. 
That there are dealers who, under the 
stress of competition, knowingly violate 
the law, I am free to admit ; but that they 
represent any considerable number of the 
trade, I deny. The retail trade may, for 
purposes of this discussion, be divided 
into three groups: 

THREE CLASSES OF GROCERS 

First: The deliberate and willful vio- 
lators of food laws, dishonest men whose 
scales might well be labeled “ambush,” 
because they lie in weight. 

Second: The indifferent and ignorant. 

Third: The honest tradesmen who 
religiously live up to their professed 
motto, “Pure goods, honest weights, fair 
profits.” 

The first group is by far the smallest 
and would perhaps average about one in 
twelve, which seems to be the proportion 
of the bad to the good in every line of 
effort since apostolic times. These deal- 
ers advertise as pure what they know to 
be impure; substitute inferior for well 
known and extensively advertised prod- 
ucts under the specious plea of “just as 
good” ; sell renovated as creamery butter, 
compound as pure lard, and deal out a 
general hodge-podge of spices and condi- 
ments deleterious to health and which, 
quality and strength considered, are the 
most expensive products the consumer 
can purchase. They not only cheat the 
purchasers but they demoralize trade and 
work great injury to the honest dealer, 
who cannot compete in price with these 


conscienceless “cheap Johns.” They de- 
lude the public into the belief that the 
prices they quote are the result of large 
purchases for cash, enabling them to get 
big trade discounts which they philan- 
thropically turn, not into their own, but 
into their patrons’ pockets. An inspector, 
enforcing the dairy law, informed the 
writer that he visited a certain dealer and 
gave him minute directions how to label 
certain dairy products, explaining the law 
in detail and carefully informing him of 
the penalties for violation. On the after- 
noon of the same day another inspector 
purchased the product in the store of the 
aforesaid grocer and no attempt had been 
made to observe the law ; the product was 
unlabeled and sold for what it was not. 
Dealers who thus willfully and knowingly 
violate the law place themselves beyond 
the pale of mercy, and the extremest 
penalties should be meted out to them 
with unsparing severity. Better for the 
public, better for the trade, that their 
stores be “shuttered” and the business 
places that know them now, “know them 
no more forever.” 
THE IGNORANT RETAILER 

The second group is much larger than 
the first but not equal in number to those 
of the third, unless we enumerate those 
who unintentionally violate the law in 
exceptional cases where it is too technical 
for the ordinary grocer to understand. 
These dealers are more to be pitied than 
blamed; ignorant of the sources of sup- 
ply, non-readers and necessarily ignorant 
of the law’s requirements, gullible and 
easily persuaded that the bad is good 
and the impure is pure, they are the prey 
of the unscrupulous manufacturer and 
his ubiquitous representative; they have 
no desire to do other than an honest 
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business ; they are law abiding and would 
be law observing but for ignorance; 
hence an arrest for violation of the food 
laws, while the natural sequence of their 
ignorance is in most cases a painful sur- 
prise. Not appreciating the force of the 
old truism that “ignorance of the law is 
no excuse,” living all their lives in an 
atmosphere of ignorant bliss, they sud- 
denly come to a realization of the fact that 
the poet whose sentiments they have un- 
wittingly absorbed left out a very impor- 
tant word in an oft quoted couplet and 
that, in very truth, “’Tis not folly to be 
wise.” That such men are engaged in 
trade is regrettable and gives force to the 
sometime expressed opinion that purvey- 
ors of food, like pharmacists, should be 
licensed. We must remember, however, 
that many grocers of foreign birth, 
ignorant of our ways and laws—ignorant 
also of the unscrupulous methods of the 
shrewd manufacturer who knows not 
honor and makes gain his god—are the 
natural purveyors of food to those of 
their own nationality. In a Massachu- 
setts city more than a score of grocers of 
the class I am describing, honest men and 
honorable in their dealings, were stocked 
up by a manufacturer with a product 
unsalable and practically worthless. Be 
it said to their credit, that once realizing 
the imposition, they made no attempt to 
foist the goods upon the people but pock- 
eted the loss and charged it up to the 
experience account. 


TACTLESS AND UNSCRUPULOUS OFFICIALS 


I have referred, inferentially, to the 
fact that in some cases men of large busi- 
ness caliber, honest to the heart’s core, 
are harried by tactless officers of the law 
who seek personal glory at the cost of 
another’s reputation. This happens when 
a law largely technical in its terms has 
not been observed to the very letter, 
although the intention was so to do, and 
the charge of willful deceit would not 
justly be lodged against the person tech- 
nically guilty. The letter on the label is, 
perchance, a fraction of an inch less in 
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size than is required by law; the public 
has not been deceived, an honest effort 
has been made to fulfill all the obligations 
of the statute, but the officer swoops down 
upon the honest man as an eagle does 
upon its prey. Tactless and unscrupu- 
lous officials can work more injury to 
the cause of pure food than can the 
most willful violators of law. “All my 
days,” said a grocer to the writer, “have 
I conducted an honest business. I have 
paid dollar for dollar, have dealt right- 
eously and I prize my business reputation 
above all things else. Yesterday I was 
arrested for selling milk alleged to be 
below the standard. I will swear it is 
just as it came from the cow’s udder, for 
the milk I sell is from cows I myself own. 
Because it falls a trifle short of the law’s 
arbitrary requirements I am dragged into 
court and my business honor is forever 
tarnished.” Remember, always, that there 
are two sides to every shield. 

One other case illustrative of the fact 
now being considered: two of the most 
respectable dealers in a Massachusetts 
city were arrested for selling, as creamery 
butter, what was in fact the renovated 
product. These men were leaders in the 
social and religious life of their com- 
munity, exemplary and public spirited 
citizens. They had violated the law, but 
the manufacturer who had deceived them 
was the real culprit. The judge, with a 
full knowledge of all the facts in the case, 
placed the complaints on file, and no 
law, in the absence of national legislation, 
can reach the guilty out-of-the-state man- 
ufacturer. Isn’t that argument enough 
for a national pure food law, a law that 
will enable the officers to go back to the 
real fountain head of the evil and fit the 
punishment to the crime? To-day it is 
absolutely unjust—as unjust as it would 
be to prosecute me for giving my neigh- 
bor a drink of water from a polluted 
stream running through my premises, I 
not knowing it to be deleterious to 
health, while the man at the head of the 
stream who poured into it the disease 
bearing germs escapes “scot free.” 
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The manufacturers of pure food prod- 
ucts deserve the highest meed of praise; 
such there are, yes, many in number. 
This page could be filled with the names 
of firms whose record as manufacturers 
of pure food products is untarnished by 
a single deviation from the right. Alas; 
that there should be those who deliber- 
ately deceive, who cheat the retailer and 
make him to bear the burden of guilt that 
should be fastened upon their own backs. 
Place the blame—when blame there is— 
upon the real culprit. If adulterated 
goods were not made they could not be 
sold. Food products are now put up 
very largely in packages and the retailer 
has no protection but the guarantee of the 
manufacturer of whom he purchases. I 
do not forget that certain retailers buy 
goods in bulk and pack them under their 
own labels or brands; they then become 
in a sense manufacturers, and the appli- 
cation is to them also. 

The honest, law loving and law abiding 
grocers constitute not less than eighty 
per cent of those engaged in the trade, a 
trade in which Lincoln and Boutwell, 
Cleveland and Gambetta, Patrick Henry 
and Peter Cooper, gained in early life 
inspiration for the great deeds that make 
their names historic; a trade that comes 
closer to and knows better the true con- 
dition of the people in all conditions of 
life, than any other. Its ranks are filled 
with men of the sternest rectitude, men 


whose proudest boast is their fidelity to 
principle, men who are “truthful when a 
little lie would pay.”” These men believe 
in pure food and favor legislation that 
will eliminate the evil of adulteration, 
they have been the petitioners for legisla- 
tion looking to honest merchandising, 
and never yet have they failed to come 
up to the highest requirements of trade 
honor. I say what I know. I affirm 
whereof I have the proof. 
A WORD TO HOUSEWIVES 

See to it, women of America, that you 
seek out one of these as the purveyor to 
you of household supplies. Be not de- 
ceived by the flaming pronunciamentos 
of those who build their business upon 
cheapness rather than quality. It is for 
you to determine whether the true and 
honorable merchants shall reap reward 
for faithfulness to high and noble ideas, 
or shall be swallowed up in the whirlpool 
of a conscienceless competition that mag- 
nifies the dollar and cheapens the product. 
Do not delegate to servants the purchase 
of groceries and food supplies. Would 
you trust them to purchase your ward- 
robe? Is not “food more than raiment” ? 
The housewives of America can, if they 
will, easily select the honest purveyors of 
groceries and by ungrudging patronage 
encourage those 

“who go on through thick and thin, 

Being righteous when, unnoticed, they might 
make it pay to sin.” 


She wore her duty as a crown, 
And in her passing up and down, 
One came who laughed to see her wear 
Such trifle with so grand an air. 


Duty 


By MaArGaret PRICE 


She walks a prisoner, looking down 


She took it off. “One cannot be 
A laughing stock for such as he.” 
Behold! her feet once swift to go, 
Move now reluctantly and slow. 


At that which binds her limbs in pain. 
Who wears not duty as a crown, 


Must drag it as a chain. 
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CONDITIONS & PROGRESS 


NEW development which will be watched 

with interest by the many students of 
the problem of domestic service is a company 
formed by a few prominent women of Boston 
and Cambridge. It is known as the House- 
hold Aid company, and is in no sense a co- 
operative association, but simply a business 
concern which plans to secure trained workers 
for all forms of labor in the household. It 
will pay its aids a regular salary and provide 
them comfortable places of residence, from 
which the aids will go out to work by the 
hour or day as the demand comes. The com- 
pany will help the aids to secure greater skill 
in all forms of household arts, from the general 
work in the house to expert work in household 
management, keeping accounts, secretarial 
work, cooking, assisting hostesses, upholstery, 
decorating, nursing, and any other form of 
work that will legitimately meet household 
needs. The enterprise is not unlike the scheme 
set forth by Mrs Bradley Gilman in Goop 
HovusEKEEPING for April, 1901. 


HE warning note in our April issue con- 

cerning coal was more timely than it 
seemed just then. Before the April magazine 
was three weeks old there was a lockout which 
closed cleven anthracite collieries. The truce 
between employers and employed so wisely 
sought by the federal government was not des- 
tined to complete fulfillment. If the house- 
holders of the nation are not sanguine, they 
are at least richly informed from the experience 
of last winter. They are getting their coal in 
season—those that can do so—and a good many 
people have learned that they can get along just 
as well with a temperature several degrees 
lower than the one to which they have been 
accustomed. A large per cent of well-to-do 
families keep their houses at a temperature 
of seventy degrees most of the time, and as a 
consequence have colds, headaches and a sur- 
plus of nerves. When forced to live in a 
temperature of sixty-five, or even sixty-four, 
they have discovered that they did not take 


cold so easily and suffered much less from 
nerves. Ordinarily strong people have even 
found that they were not injured but bene- 
fited by temperatures as low as sixty or sixty- 
two. But such temperatures cannot be rec- 
ommended for people of delicate constitution 
and low vitality. Furthermore, we know now 
of substitutes for anthracite coal, and above 
all we have learned, after generations of ex- 
travagance, to use our coal with economy. 


RCHITECTS and the owners of the 

biggest apartment properties built recently 
in New York have made determined efforts 
to oust the iceman and substitute refrigerating 
systems. Success has attended the most re- 
cent efforts to secure plenty of cold air, but 
the lemon sour, claret cup people, to whom 
the tinkle of the ice in the glass is swect 
music, are barriers in the way to easy success. 
The earliest installations of refrigerating sys- 
tems provided for refrigerators in each apart- 
ment. One day the engine broke down that 
ran the plant in the basement of a house. 
It stayed out of order so long that all the 
frost in the box melted and turned to water. 
The brilliant men who planned the ice boxes 
of course never dreamed of such a thing, and 
there was no outlet for the water from the 
chest. Of course there was a protest. Outlets 
were provided at great expense, but the engines 
continued to break down and finally the owner 
installed ordinary refrigerators, kept his ice 
plant going in the basement and supplied ice 
to his tenants, as according to his contract 
refrigeration went with the rent. The second 
attempt provided refrigeration and also so many 
pounds of ice per day, according to lease, but 
the machinery didn’t work. It struck so often 
and was so inadequate that this owner, when 
his leases were to be renewed, warned his 
tenants of the abolition of refrigeration and 
has given a contract for ordinary ice chests. 
The latest attempt at refrigeration is in the 
big new Ansonia, where one pays fourteen 
hundred dolllars a year for three bache- 
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ler reoms and similar gilded prices for 
nine-reom suites with kitchen. In each 
kitchen is a large refrigerator. The upper 
portion contains two divisions. The right is 
for the big chunk of clean ice the house iceman 
brings in daily. The left contains a vat full 
of freezing mixture, and over this the cooks 
simply go into raptures. A set of molds come 
with the chest, of different sizes, which fit into 
the freezing mixture tank. When the cook 
makes biscuit tortoni or nesselrode pudding 
and other still-freezing compounds, or when 
the half-frozen ice cream is ready to pack 
into a mold to stand, it goes into these molds 
and into the freezing mixture tank. That is 
the end of it until service time. When the 
cook is suddenly called on for extras or she 
is late, the pudding hot from the stove is 
plunged into this section and presto, soon is 
ready for the table. It is magic. There is also 
a system of circulation working directly from 
the main plant in the basement, whereby the 
temperature is maintained satisfactorily. The 
plant is at last working perfectly and it looks 
as if the problem had been solved. 

To cap the climax the cold water taps all 
over the house do not give forth the ordinary 
city product, but iced distilled water. Owners 
of palatial residences may hope to duplicate 
this service, but the ordinary householder, 
whose income was never meant to provide 
for the services of skilled engineers and costly 
plants, is not included; at least not yet. But 
it is not impossible that some brilliant genius 
will find the application for ordinary use. 
Meantime many inventors are working on the 
problem of individual refrigeration in ordinary 
ice chests without ice. It has been achieved, 
and at least one house gets along without ice, 
although the inventor has not made it prac- 
ticable for general use yet. 


T is a pleasure to record a movement in the 

great cities toward “don’t hurry” lunching 
clubs for business men, a timely reaction from 
latter-day quick lunches. It is an open ques- 
tion, however, whether the quick lunch itself 
has not rendered some little service as a pro- 
moter of health in saving for mastication and 
a more leisurely discussion of the lunch, the 
time once spent in awaiting its arrival. But 
by all means, wives and daughters, encourage 
the sounder digestion, the steadier nerves and 
more elastic patience, which are sure to follow 
the “don’t hurry” movement. Max O’Rell 
used to say in his lectures that the true phil- 


esophy of life was that of the small shop- 
keepers of France, who closed and locked their 
doors at noon and took a leisurely dinner, 
allowing trade to wait—or go elsewhere, if it 
pleased. 


HE new federal law, passed by the last 

congress, regulating the importing and 
exporting of food products, is an important 
step. It went through congress as a part of 
the agricultural appropriation bill and empow- 
ers the secretary of agriculture to inspect 
imported foods, preventing their delivery if 
they prove to be harmful or dishonestly labeled, 
and to ascertain foreign regulations as to 
foods, in order that our exporters may comply 
with the laws of foreign countries. It enables 
the agricultural department to fix standards 
of purity and to make public the discoveries of 
the bureau of chemistry. 


RS Linda Hull Larned, president of the 

National Household Economic associa- 
tion, before sailing for Europe, refused to 
confirm the printed report that this association 
was to be merged with the national federation 
of women’s clubs, as a department of the latter. 
The next meeting of the association will be 
held at Toledo, Ohio, the first week in 
November. 


CONSCIENCELESS little “trust” has 

been annihilated, and an experiment of 
world-wide interest carried to a_ successful 
stage, in the Sicilian city of Catania. The 
bakers of the city combined to furnish poor, 
adulterated bread at a maximum price. The 
indignant citizens established on July 1, 1902, 
a municipal bakery, whose first year has proved 
unexpectedly prosperous. The city sells pure 
bread of fine quality at an unprecedentedly low 
price and makes a handsome profit in so doing. 
Rival bakeries exist, but they have accepted 
the municipal price list, and of course must 
compete in quality with the city. The friends 
of this socialistic enterprise believe that the 
health of the laboring classes has visibly im- 
proved with the betterment of the staple food. 
The city of Naples contemplates following in 
Catania’s footsteps. 


S6-HE west is taking the lead in fighting 

the worst forms of adulteration,” 
remarks one of the grocery trade papers, in 
recording the good work of the last legisla- 
ture of Minnesota in rendering the pure food 
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law more stringent. The Minnesota law now 
forbids the use of chemicals in any article of 
food or drink in order to destroy evidence of 
putrefaction, and it requires the publication 
of adulterated or mixed condiments and spices ; 
it also establishes a standard for vinegar. 


NEW departure in education, as it appears 

to us, and a very interesting one, bears 
fresh witness to the awakening in Wisconsin 
to the value of training in home science. A 
single county of that great state, Dunn county, 
in the western portion, maintains at Menomonie 
a school of agriculture, of which a flourishing 
department is given over to domestic science 
with nearly all that the term has come to imply 
—cooking, sewing, millinery, laundering, hy- 
giene and home economy. This department 
is under the management of Miss Grace J. 
Stokes, a graduate of Pratt institute and 
earlier a student of Mrs Nellie S. Kedzie. 
Before going to Menomonie Miss Stokes had 
organized a similar work in the college at 
Berea, Kentucky. She has placed the depart- 
ment, so Dr Davis, the head of the school, 
informs us, on a firm foundation, at the start. 


NE of our readers, a Pennsylvania 

woman, is in accord with President 
Roosevelt in her loyalty to the feather bed of 
our grandfathers and grandmothers. Repose 
for strenuous nerves and muscles was found 
at Chicago last spring in the shape of the 
feather bed for which the president called. 
Our Pennsylvania friend, Emma F. Creswell, 
incensed by a recent article in this magazine, 
propounds these questions for the author, 
W. T. Parker, M D: 

“You speak of ‘that old abomination, the 
feather bed’; its dangers and discomforts. 
Will you kindly explain what the dangers and 
discomforts, as compared to a modern mat- 
tress, are? Explain why the hair from an old 
horse that has died of some disease is so much 
more healthy than the feathers from a healthy 
live goose, who will keep her feathers in spot- 
less purity if allowed plenty of water. Also 
explain why feathers absorb so much more 
poison than a cotton or other mattress. You 
may say they can be cleaned; so can feathers 
be perfectly cleaned by a steam renovator. 
Now tell us why the spread or counterpane is 
so unhealthy, when it is made of much the 
same material as a sheet, only a little heavier. 

“Now as to carrying the bed and clothing 
out for airing. Suppose, for instance, a del- 


icate woman has a family of five or six per- 
sons, and each one sleeps in a hygienic single 
bed. To get those six beds carried down one 
or maybe two flights of stairs will require at 
least twelve trips down and up, as she will 
be very strong if she can carry clothing, pil- 
lows and mattress at one time. Then in an 
hour she must go carry them all back again. 
How much time and strength will she have for 
other duties and the care of her children? 
Why could not the windows be opened and 
the bed placed in the air and sun (if there be 
any) and be just as good as to be carried out 
every day? As you do not make any allow- 
ances for rain or snow, I suppose you do not 
have any where you live, but perpetual sun- 
shine.” 


HE number of deaths and accidents from 
the use of illuminating gas during the 
past year has filled the air with guesses, sta- 
tistics and erroneous conclusions. Many peo- 
ple are under the impression that water gas is 
odorless and consequently especially danger- 
ous. This, however, is not the case in Mas- 
sachusetts, at least, where it is mixed with 
coal gas so that its presence can be easily de- 
tected. But the greater danger from water 
gas is due to its larger percentage of carbon 
dioxide. In England only twenty per cent of 
carbon dioxide is allowed in a distributed gas, 
a somewhat smaller per cent than is used in 
similar gases manufactured in Massachusetts. 
The main points to be kept in mind are 
these: a mixed gas cannot be inhaled so long 
as coal gas without fatal results; and neither 
will endanger life where doors or windows are 
kept open. 


HE Martha Washington hotel, opened in 
New York city a few months ago for 


women only, is proving a huge success. It is 
twelve stories high, and is equipped with every 
modern convenience. There are five hundred 
and fifty rooms, of which four hundred and 
fifty are occupied by regular boarders, and 
the remaining hundred by transient guests. 
There is a cafe in the hotel, but one may get 
one’s meals elsewhere if she prefers. Every 
room is full, and there are hundreds of names 
on the waiting list. The cost of living at the 
Martha Washington ranges from eight dollars 
to thirty-five dollars a week, and the patrons 
are chiefly professional women, doctors, law- 
yers, teachers, journalists, etc. While her 
house was being renovated, Miss Helen Gould 
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made her home at this hotel, and hung many of 
her fine pictures in its halls. 


NE of the most recent of benevolent 
enterprises is the proposed clubhouse 
for maids connected with Vassar college. The 
work was undertaken by the students’ associa- 
tion of the college and is now under the direc- 
tion of the college settlement association of 
Vassar. The building will cost ten thousand 
dollars, and is to be of brick. It will have a 
kitchen, a classroom, a reading room and a 
large clubroom. A similar manifestation of 
the kindly spirit which now inhabits every 
clime is found in the “old servants’ home” 
in Stockholm, built for servants too old to 
work. The home is supported by public sub- 
scription throughout Sweden and by the in- 
terest from a large endowment. 


HOSE who are interested in the reduc- 

tion of impossibles to possibles—which 
is one of the marks of our age—will be glad 
to learn that “goose wheat” has lived down 
its bad reputation and turned over a new leaf 
which is pronounced excellent. The agricul- 
tural experiment station of South Dakota has 
demonstrated that any mill which can produce 
good flour from bread wheat can grind mac- 
aroni wheat without extensive modifications of 
its methods. 


HE latest thing in luncheons among the 

best entertainers in California is the 
very short lunckeon—four courses only. Such 
a luncheon given recently by a fashionable 
San Francisco hostess began with an entree, 
in this case sweetbreads and mushrooms, con- 
tinued with a bird, went into the third stage 
with a celery root salad, and concluded with a 
sweet. The women rose from the table fresh 
looking, not gorged and red, under their hand- 
some new hats. There is also a tendency in 
the west toward simpler refreshments for after- 
noon card parties and receptions. A hostess 
sets forth either a salad and dainty sandwiches 
with punch or tea, or cafe frappe and delicate 
wafers and punch. At a recent tea given in 
honor of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, during her 
western tour, the refreshments consisted of an 
exceedingly dainty chicken salad, graham 
bread sandwiches, Russian tea, a fruit cocktail 
and little cakes. This was a sit-down tea, 
where fourteen congenial spirits gathered 
around the tea table and the talk was all over 
the teacups as in the good old days. The re- 
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sult of the elaborate refreshments served about 
5 o'clock at receptions and card parties was 
that the guests had no appetite for their din- 
ners. With simpler and more sensible refresh- 
ments the women go home with appetites for 
dinner as usual and figures not ruined by too 
much food. 


T could not be done except in San Fran- 

cisco, where a beautiful Japanese tea and 
landscape garden was left over from the mid- 
winter fair and is still kept up and ministered 
to by geisha girls in kimono and obi, but in 
the western metropolis quiet little teas at 
this garden are quite the thing. Sometimes 
the tea drinkers have been wheeling and are 
in bicycle costume; sometimes they have been 
golfing or playing tennis at the nearby courts 
or have merely been walking, but there they 
sit with eggshell cups of fragrant tea and 
the thinnest of rice cakes and feed the big 
carp that go lazily swimming about the pond 
that lies just under the eaves of the tea house. 


Y far the most interesting of recent con- 

tributions to the literature of child labor 
in southern cotton mills is that of Elia W. 
Peattie, the novelist, who spent a part of the 
winter in a mill town in a mountain district 
of the south. Her conclusions do not quite 
agree with the unequivocal condemnation of the 
system generally heard. “It is doubtful,” she 
says in a article in the Boston Transcript, “if 
the child of the mountaineer is any worse off, 
after the age of twelve, working in a factory, 
than he is in a dirty cabin on a solitary moun- 
tain side, ignorant of his letters or the use of 
money, and often even of the method of 
human articulation.” After describing the 
squalid hopelessness of the old life in the 
mountains, Mrs Peattie pictures the life in the 
mills, the following paragraph being a brief 
extract: 

“The hours are murderously long. At 5, 
summer and winter, the shrill little whistle 
calls up the people. At half-past 6, men and 
women and children have dressed, break- 
fasted, and hastened down the hillsides to the 
mill. The nooring is short. The hands are 
dismissed at half after 6, except on Saturdays, 
when they are let out at 4. The mill is new 
and clean, and the sunlight streams in every- 
where. The work is easy, and but for the 
strain of the long hours, would not be beyond 
the strength of anyone. A physician looks 
after all serious ailments of the employees, and 
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the two young proprietors and the superin- 
tendent attend to mild disorders themselves. 
The health of the employees has improved 
tremendously during the three years that the 
mill has been in existence. Children who came 
there sallow, thin, stooped and sullen, have 
brightened up, grown ruddy cheeks and a 
hearty laugh, learned what money means, how 
good food tastes, and what sociability signifies. 
A good many of the men and women have 
bought their homes from the company. Some 
have horses, cows, hens and hogs, and almost 
all have garden patches. The younger chil- 
dren receive the benefit of a school. 

I have not heard any charges of immorality 
brought against any of these mill hands, and 
do not see why they should not preserve as 
good an average of behavior as villagers any- 
where. They are not crowded together; they 
have simple but good homes, sunlight, wind, 
water, mountains and valleys about them, 
plenty of work, school for the little children, 
Sunday school, young people’s meetings, Sun- 
day afternoon service and occasional enter- 
tainments. They appear to be sociable, and the 
women exchange visits, and the young people 
enjoy one another.” 


N the north of Scotland stories are still told 

of one of the most immaculate housekeepers 
that ever lived—in aristocratic circles, at least. 
She was the last duchess of Gordon, who spent 
the later years of her life at the dower house, 
Huntly Lodge. She did not rule by fear, for 
her domestics loved her dearly, but each one 
knew if the sweetest cleanliness and order did 
not prevail in her own department, that an- 
other servant would speedily fill her place. 
The duchess had methods of her own for 
discovering dust and half-done work. She 
flecked walls and furniture as she passed with 
a delicate lace handkerchief, and woe betide 
the housemaids, if a soil was found on it. 
One rule of the duchess was that mattresses 
should be turned every day, and occasionally 
a chambermaid found her fidelity tested by 
a handful of nutshells or a few torn sheets 
of paper between the mattresses of her mis- 
tress’s bed. The duchess had the most thor- 
ough knowledge of how work ought to be done 
and she left nothing to the supervision of a 
housekeeper. Every day she visited the dairy, 
the laundry, the kitchen, the pantries, and the 
cellar, and the smallest detail of carelessly 
done work did not escape her eye. Forty years 
ago, a servant who could show a terse state- 


ment signed by the duchess saying several 
years had been spent in service at Huntly 
Lodge, needed no further recommendation to 
obtain an excellent position in any great 
house in Britain. 


WATERMAN, the poet, who has 
promised to “forge a rhyme” for this 
magazine in the near future, is the author 


of the following verses, culled from a recent 
book of his: 


Hurry the baby as fast as you can. 

Hurry him, worry him, make him a man. 

Off with his baby clothes, get him in pants, 

Feed him on brain foods and make him ad- 
vance. 

Hustle him, soon as he’s able to walk, 

Into a grammar school; cram him with talk. 

Fill his poor head full of figures and facts. 

Keep on a-jamming them in till it cracks. 

Once boys grew up at a rational rate, 

Now we develop a man while you wait. 

Rush him through college, compel him to grab 

Of every known subject a dip and a dab. 

Get him in business, and after the cash, 

All by the time he can grow a mustache. 

Let him forget he was ever a boy, 

Make gold his god and its jingle its joy. 

Keep him a hustling and clear out of breath, 

Until he wins—nervous prostration and death. 


E could name certain seashore resorts 

along the Atlantic coast, the abode 
through the long summer days of healthful 
recreation, of care-free housewives and the 
light-heartedness of paradise itself, which are 
the scenes of many a humble tragedy in the 
autumn. Here is the plain, unadorned fact: 
many of the cottagers leave their pet cats to 
starve. Persons residing in the vicinity the 
year round are witnesses. Sometimes the 
poor animals are left locked within the cot- 
tages, when the doors are barred and windows 
boarded. More often they wander the beach, 
wan ghosts of their old selves, picking up 
a scant living from fish, until cold weather 
puts an end to their misery. In happy con- 
trast with the cold-blooded carelessness of 
these summer people is the unique mission of 
the woman who tells the story of her “Tramp 
Cats” in this issue. 


Wives and daughters all remind us 
We must make our little pile; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Cash for them to live in style. 
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MLOR. KOUSEKE, 


DURING THE ENFORCED 
BACHELORHGDD OF SUMMER 
By Edwin Dwight 


7" the man left at home by his better 
fraction to eat his own way in the 
world, life seems at first a junket. This 
is while the well-stocked larder left for 
his mousing lasts. Then it ceases to be 
a junket, the unwashed dishes accum- 
ulate like junk, and after a few feeble 
attempts to cook his own meals, the 
average frail mortal breaks away to the 
restaurants. 

I set out with Reform on the mind. 
This three-times-a-day dish- 
washing, I always held, was 
a sheer waste of energy. 
Concentrate!— wash them 


all at once, in the evening. 
There were plenty of dishes, 
so I began the first day by 
leaving the breakfast dishes 


on the table. At noon, as 

the table was large, I could move 
around to a clean space. At supper 
time there was another inviting 
space that had not been used, and I 
filled it full of debris. That evening 

an engagement forbade any time 
being frivoled away in dishwashing. 
Next morning I started in again. Time 
was limited and after getting together the 
fruit, bread, eggs and coffee there was 
not time for any clearing up. Inci- 
dentally I had evolved another idea in 
economical solitaire housekeeping: have 
a large table and move along to a clean 
place each meal. The table was still 
good for another day. At the end of 
that day I did not feel like arduous 
labor, and piled the dishes in the sink. 
In two more days the dishes and other 
eating tools gave out and there was a 
dishwashing job ahead that would bring 


dismay even to an enthusiast. Not being 
a dishwashing fanatic I contemplated 
it without emotion, lit a cigar and 
walked around it, considered that it 
would take two or three kettles of hot 
water to do it, found I did not have time 
to heat them, and went out in the free 
air. 

The next day I was taking my meals 
at a restaurant and the released kitchen 
lady who happened in took hold and 

cleaned up. Later I got my 
breakfast in the house, and 
this, if one is satisfied with 
fruit, eggs, bread or toast, 
and coffee, can be done 
without much fuss or muss. 
And, by the way, in buying 
fruit get it at the grocer’s; 
it will cost you less than at 
the fruit store. 

As to eating at restau- 
rants and hotels, in a city 
riddled with eating places, 
I have sampled all within 
range, from the dollar din- 

ner marked up from fifty cents and 
worth twenty-five cents to the rapid- 
fire lunches. There are several gooil 
dishes to be had at the quick lunch coun- 
ters, indeed, as good as you'll get them 
anywhere, but of course the service is 
not esthetic. You carry your dishes to 
a chair and eat from the wide arm of it, 
with your neighbor at each side of you, 
and those sitting opposite you and gaz- 
ing at you more or less vacantly, all 
doing the same. These places are good 
for a lunch or a light breakfast; if you 
go in for a square meal it will figure up 
as much as or more than if you sat down 
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at a table like civilized people in some 
hotel or restaurant. Fruit, an egg or 
two, on toast if you like, oatmeal, crul- 
lers, or the latest style breakfast food, 
ready cooked, predigested—almost eaten 
—you can get here as good as any- 
where, and at a cost for the meal not 
exceeding twenty-five or thirty cents. 
The coffee, too, compares well with more 
pretentious places. What a torrent of 
poor coffee there is poured in a city in 
a day! Out of about fifty eating places 
of all ranks I found only four where the 
coffee was really good, and in only two 
of these perfect. 

At the popular price restaurants and 
dining rooms—twenty-five cents and 
thirty-five cents for a meal— 
you can get many things as 
good as at the higher priced 
places and the hotels—all but 
the service. To one accus- 
tomed to eating in a neat 
home, neatness and good ser- 
vice seem to be worth what 
more they cost. 

In an extended experience 
in sampling the various eat- 
ing places of the town—and 
this is an education that the 
temporarily abandoned man 
can profitably acquire—I was led to 
question why several places where the 
cooking is quite acceptable—and in some 
dishes in which the cook is an expert, 
excellent—failed to be as popular as they 
seemed to deserve. It is largely through 
lack of neatness, and inefficient service ; 
tables waiters who play favorites, and 
ignore or forget other customers, and 
rude regular boarders who are allowed 
to act as if they owned and ran the place. 
Of course they may all be summed up in 
lack of managerial capacity. But when 
one considers the trifling additional cost 
that neatness and care and thorough- 
ness in service would cost and what 
returns it would bring, he wonders the 
manager does not realize it. 

The waiter who calls orders in the 
flippant way obtaining in the cheap and 


“TAKE IT AWAY!” 


vulgar “hasheries,” is prone to intrude 
him or herself into these creditable 
places sometimes. “Shoot one on toast,” 
is not a pretty way of ordering egg on 
toast. It brings up a picture of the 
egg trying to escape and the cook arrest- 
ing it with a pistol shot, which of course 
doesn’t imply an innocent egg. Neither 
is “Order of hash—take it away!” an 
appetizing introduction to the dish you 
are going to have brought to you when 
snapped out by the man behind the 
range. 

Unnecessary handling of food is an- 
other repulsive feature of these places. 
Such things may be done behind the 
scenes—probably are—but then you 
don’t know of it. In the 
places where all the service is 
visible you would expect dif- 
ference. Some handling of 
food is unavoidable, but this 
should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, and after all one can- 
not help thinking he’d rather 
have someone he knew do the 
handling. 

When it’s all over, and the 
experience is worth the while 
to make him appreciate what 
he had in the house, the 
redomiciled man cannot be easily per- 
suaded that there’s any place quite like 
home. 

For the man who still prefers to eat 
under his own vine and fig tree—towhom 
the sign I saw in a bargain restaurant 
window, “Just think of it! Hash and 
coffee five cents!” has no allurements— 
there are ways of doing it. A friend of 
mine who retained his cook while his 
wife temporarily abandoned him, had a 
plan by which he kept his finger on the 
pulse of the machine without unneces- 
sary bother. He would give the kitchen 
lady, who was thus appointed commis- 
sary, a five or ten-dollar bill, with in- 
structions to purchase all supplies nec- 
essary for the kitchen or table for cash, 
and the understanding that no more 
money would be forthcoming till she 
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could show vouchers from the grocer, 
butcher, baker, milkman, etc, attesting 
the consumption of the sum involved. 
With these vouchers in hand he would 
know just what he was getting for his 
money, and he found that the woman de- 
veloped in that way a positive genius in 
getting the most for the money (I sup- 
pose the shopping instinct is inherent in 
all women—only give it a chance to de- 
velop) and entered into the spirit of 
making the fund in hand go as far as 
possible. Of course she knew the run 
of the table, so he fared as well as usual. 

In another instance the separated man 
had a young darkey come in and get the 
breakfast and tidy up the house, make 
the bed, etc. Lunch and dinner were 
taken down town. The man, however, 


who wants to be the whole housekeeping 
outfit himself, need not waste much time. 
He can cook simple dishes, like heating 
water, on a gas stove, or even on a gas 
burner, with an appliance that is sold ta 
fit upon it and carry a small dish. He 
can make his own bed without tearing it 
to pieces in the feminine way by tuck- 
ing the clothes in strongly at the foot of 
the bed and opening it like a book for 
airing in the morning, closing it at night. 
Of course the house will accumulate dust 
with surprising diligence, but that need 
not worry him, as it never did. His 
apparel and impedimenta, moreover, will 
remain delightfully where he puts them, 
and while this isn’t order, it’s conven- 
ience, and what mere man doesn’t prefer 
the last to the first ? 


Living and Loving 


VERY man among us must give a 

good deal of his thought to the 
means of subsistence, to the pursuit of 
the dollar. Perhaps we do think about it 
and talk about it too much. But the ob- 
server who concludes that because the 
average man is chiefly engaged day by 
day in making an honest living, there- 
fore all his motives are mercenary, and 
coarse self-interest is the rule of his life, 
makes a very shallow induction. They 
seem a sordid herd indeed, these men, 
toiling and moiling every day. But a 
thousand motives and impulses have 
interplay in their hearts while they do it. 
It is for loved ones, its fruit will be given 
to the church, to the bettering of human- 
ity, they seek not an end but a means— 
every one of them knows that the life is 
more than meat and the body than 
raiment. Judge men by what they do 
with money, not by the hard work they 


are willing to do to get it—The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


““ONE morning when I was making 
my bread I said to myself: ‘Here 
I am compelled by an inevitable neces- 
sity to make our bread this summer. Why 
not consider it a pleasant occupation 
and make it so by trying to see what 
perfect bread I can make?’ It seemed 
like an inspiration, and the whole of life 
grew brighter. The very sunshine seemed 
flowing down through my spirit into the 
white loaves, and I now believe my table 
is furnished with better and sweeter bread 
than ever before; and this truth, old as 
creation, seems just now to have become 
fully mine—that I need not be the shrink- 
ing slave of toil, but its regal master, 
making whatever I do yield me its best 
fruits..—Mrs James A. Garfield in a 
Letter to Her Husband. 
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i he DRUDGE is to do in a spiritless 
manner work that is monotonous, 
irksome, compulsory, heavy and brainless. 
It is always mechanical, uninteresting, 
accomplished with reluctance. The artist 
may “toil terribly,” but the intense 
pleasure she takes in her struggle to real- 
ize the ideal deprives her labor of the 
name drudgery; the inspired missionary 
may live laborious days, but her soul is 
alive and authoritative in her, and she 
would not if she could escape the stern- 
est of its commands. We live in a world of earnest workers, but certainly not in a 
world of drudges. What is it that turns the blessing of toil into the scourge of 
drudgery ? 

It is not hardship in itself, nor the weariness of repetition, nor the being 
compelled to work in the face of physical inability, but it is solely the divorce of the 
spirit from the muscles—of the soul from the hands. Unwillingness, listlessness, 
lack of interest, lack of thought, lack of affection, a dull acquiescence in humdrum 
routine—these put drudgery in the saddle and compel it to ride womankind. 

It would seem that some varieties of domestic service very narrowly escape 
drudgery. Take, for instance, the scrubbing of a kitchen floor—not mopping, 
scrubbing. That is hard work, monotonous work, and, to the minds of many 
women, degrading work. And yet when the spirit is willing it can be relied on to 
make the fiesh strong. One coliege girl I know, goes down on her knees every 
Saturday during her vacation, and wields the scrub brush, ostensibly to make the 

floor clean, but really to give herself the 

benefit of what she calls “a good sweat 

& bath.” For increasing circulation, clear- om 

ing the complexion and giving a robust 
appetite, it is superior to tennis and bas- 
ket ball. The proud mother whose gifted 
child can speak Greek as easily as pigs 
squeak, would be prouder still if the said 
child could scrub floors as naturally as a 
pig snores. No work can be drudgery 
unless it is drudged at. 

If a woman does not care for the scrub 
brush method of developing her biceps 
and triceps, enlarging her lungs and 
arousing her liver, she may gratify her 
artistic sense and her love of purity by 
striving after superior whiteness, or she 
may nourish heart and imagination by 
musing upon the little feet that will 
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shortly soil that spot- 
less surface, and of 
how soon they will 
grow big enough to 
wander away into the 
world. No, there is 
clearly little use in 
trying to prove that 
scrubbing is drudg- 
ery ; it is too full of 
poetry forthat. Let 
us turn our atten- 
tion to sweeping. 
At this point, of 
course, the writer is 
expected to quote 
two familiar lines 
from George Her- 
bert, but on the con- 
trary she welcomes with joy the oppor- 
tunity of not quoting them. It is highly 
improbable that this poet (whose simplic- 
ity and sweetness I greatly admire) ever 
swept a room in his life ; consequently 
his testimony is of small value. Had 
Mrs Herbert written the couplet in ques- 
tion, and could it be proved that she 
wrote it on Friday 
afternoon after hang- 
ing up the dustpan, 
that would be an- 
other matter. The 
fact is it is a thou- 
sand times easier to 
write a poem on 
scrubbing or on 
washing (don’t you 
remember Miss Al- 
cott’s “ Queen of the 
tub I merrily sing’’?) 
than on sweeping. 
It is easy enough to 
“merrily sing” while 
“the white foam 
rises high,” but who 
ever sang, merrily 
or otherwise, when 
their mouths, as 
Omar cheerfully ex- 
plains, are “stopped 
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with dust”? It is hard to indue such 
work with the colors of romance and 
poesy. Dickens approached it when he 
permitted Sam Weller to tell the little 
housemaid that she would pull her pretty 
figure all out of shape shaking the heavy 
rugs and forthwith takes them from her 
unreluctant hands. But when you and 
I, gentle reader, carry our dust-choked 
rugs out to the back line, does some 
chivalrous Sam always arise to compli- 
ment our persons, turn us into pleased 
spectators, and throw a rosy light of 
coquetry over a commonplace scene? 
I trow not. 

The housekeeping problem will be 
much simplified when a broom has been 
invented which will consume its own 
dust, thereby making the process of 
sweeping almost as beneficial as rowing 
a boat, and when dishes, as we know 
them, are done away with altogether. 
Why cannot the utensils we eat out of 
be light wooden affairs, costing ten or 
twenty cents a thousand, and intended to 
be tossed deftly into the grate at the close 
of each meal? Do you fear it would 
tend to turn the fine art of taking refresh- 
ment into the gross business of feeding? 
Not necessarily. One may eat delicate 
viands from a silver plate loutishly, and 
take cold beans from a wooden bow! with 
refinement. Until the reign of combus- 
tible tableware sets in, it would be wise, 
in regions where hired help is impossible, 
to train each member of the family to 
wash his or her own dishes. In the sink 
should be placed two pans of hot water— 
one large and soapy for greasy plates, 
the other for less repellent articles. No 
one could object to making a socialistic 
experiment, not to say a picnic perform- 
ance, of a not very pleasant duty, and the 
tired mother, so often confronted by a 
mountain of sticky dishes, could go 
straight to the afternoon nap she is so 
admirably fitted to enjoy, the pots and 
pans having been divided with careful 
impartiality among the children. 

As for protesting that dishwashing is a 
dainty and artistic employment, and one 
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that any woman would enjoy if she only 
took pride in it, that is all prattle. - If we 
had a chance to wash (three times a day) 
a goodly quantity of the most exquisite 
china in the world, and wipe it with lace- 
edged tea towels, which of us would 
not prefer to go out of the dishwashing 
business altogether? As a sex we have 
no use for the humbug that does not 
humbug us. The only woman I ever 
knew who said she liked to wash dishes 
had came so near starvation that the 
sight of food, even in smears on a dirty 
plate, was pleasing to her. The rest of 
us attack an army of dishes much as we 
might cut off a hen’s head. It’s dis- 
agreeable; it’s horrid; but it has to be 
done, and there’s no one else to do it. 
Don’t stop to think of it, but get it done 
as soon as possible. 

The plan of getting each member of the 
family to bear his or her share of the 
burden appeals to reason and justice. 
Many hands make light work, and the 
pleasure of working collectively forbids 
the thought of drudgery. When some 
of us look back at the days of our youth 
and the work we did with our brothers 
and sisters—apple drying, corn husking, 
stripping rags for carpets, plucking 
chickens for market, keeping house in 
the absence of parents—was there any 
drudgery in it? Not an atom. We 
were together then. 

Love and poverty sweeten and 
strengthen family ties, and kill the idea of 
drudgery, but we cannot all hope to go 

“Back to Grigsby station, 
Back where we used to be so happy and 
so poor.” 

The poets have varied ideas of drudg- 
ery. To rake hay is hard enough work 
in hot weather to be done by horse power, 
and yet Maud Muller is not called a 
drudge until after 
“She married a man unlearned and poor, 

And many children played round their door.” 

I submit that such conditions do not 
necessarily entail drudgery. A _ great 
many of our leading men would have 
remained bachelors till middle age and 


DRUDGERY 


after, if there was 
a general prejudice 
among women to 
marrying men un- 
learned and _ poor. 
Of course it is de- 
pressing when the 
husband has no 
desire to gain money 
or ideas; but if 
Maud had been a 
typical American 
woman she would 
have found much 
inspiration in the 
many children 
around her door. 
She would have bent 
herself to their de- 
velopment with a fervid determination 
that they at least should not remain un- 
learned and poor. Her love and unsel- 
fish ambition would have uplifted and 
glorified her life. I’m afraid Whittier’s 
heroine was made of rather common 
stuff. In the first place she wanted to 
marry an outrageous flirt (what else can 
you call a man who finds it impossible 
to take a drink of 
water from a pretty 
girl without telling 
her that a “sweeter 
draught from a 
fairer hand was 
never quaffed” ? ) 
and for no _ better 
reason than that 

“He’d dress me up in 

silk so fine, 
And praise and toast 
me at his wine.” 


Now of course 
every mother’s 
daughter of us likes 
to walk in silk at- 
tire and siller hae to 
spare, but there are 


better things we like 
a great deal more. 
One of them is to 
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make the most and best of our children, 
whether they be few or many, and to 
make home the pleasantest kind of a place 
for those who frequent it, whether we 
happen to marry our ideal or not. 

“Alas for maiden, alas for judge, 

For rich repiner and household drudge!” 

Yes; alas for every woman whose 
household work is unleavened by affec- 
tion or ambition or interest in the lives 
about her. 

Love is the great preventive of drudg- 
ery. The two cannot exist together. 
Not the love of being praised and toasted, 
which is a merely human or animal lov- 
ing, but the divine love of helping our 
housemates and friends. “What do we 
live for,” asks George Eliot, “if not to 
make life easier for each other?” Envir- 
onment has almost nothing to do with it. 
“We are living in a little back room,” 
wrote Lowell, after his marriage, “but 
the white curtains are trimmed with ever- 
green, and we are as happy as two mortals can be.” Another person who is as 
happy as a mortal can be isa grotesquely plain old maid of my acquaintance, who 
had adopted half a dozen children of more than dubious parentage, and who takes 
in boarders to support them. The boarders respect her as a good cook anda neat 
housekeeper. The children almost worship her. They are not perfect. One of 
the boys was arrested for theft lately—his hereditary instincts were too strong for 
his new ambitions. But his adopted mother gets a letter from jail every week, and 
if you could see the light in her eyes when she sits down on Sunday afternoon to 
answer his letter, you would say: “This woman is no drudge. She is an artist ; 
she is shaping a human soul for eternity.” 


A Thief 


By 


Time, the rascal, chanced to pass 
Once in bright spring weather; 
Stole my youth and sweetheart lass 
Both away together. 


But the boon he brings my life 
Far his theft surpasses; 
Now he gives me back a wife 
Worth a dozen lasses. 
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Household Economy 


As Applied Here and There in the Household 
By Emity 


Copyright by McClure, Phillips & Co 


LL sorts of stings—whether from wasps, 
bees, hornets, or bumblebees—should be 
sucked, to remove as much poison as possible; 
then have a slice of acid fruit, apple, tomato 
or peach, or a crushed berry, or grape, either 
ripe or green, bound lightly to the wound. If 
the pain is very severe after a minute take off 
the fruit, wash the sting in warm water, and 
bathe it well in alcohol. Then wet a folded 
linen rag in either alcohol or vinegar, and 
bind on the sting. If neither alcohol, vinegar, 
nor fruit of any sort is at hand, try a bruised 
plantain leaf. Change the application, what- 
ever it is, every ten minutes until the pain 
subsides. 

Suck a bite, especially a spider bite or snake 
bite, very well, but be sure the lips and tongue 
have no raw places. If the bite inflames, 
and looks deadly angry, send for a physician, 
and, while waiting for him, wash the wound 
with carbolic acid in warm water, then bind 
on it a slice of fat pork or fat bacon. If 
the pain of a bite is agonizing, do not hesitate 
to cut open the bitten place deep enough to 
make the blood come in a rush. If a hand 
or foot is bitten, tie a handkerchief about it 
between the wound and the trunk, and draw 
the ligature tight enough to slacken the flow 
of blood. Give the patient whisky, and keep 
aromatic ammonia to the nostrils. If there 
is fullness in the head, loosen the clothes at 
the neck, and lay a cold cloth upon the crown 
of the head and another on the nape of the 
neck. Put mustard to ankles and soles of the 
feet. In short, do everything possible to keep 
up heart action and keep down convulsive 
tendencies. 

For ivy poisoning, sponge the poisoned parts 
well with alcohol. Go over the skin twice or 
thrice, using a clean cloth or sponge each time. 
In an hour repeat the sponging. It acts like 
a charm. Where alcohol is not at hand, daub 
the poisoned spots all over with vinegar made 
thick with gunpowder, and leave it on until 


dry. 


THE SOLDERING IRON 

Leaks, unless they happen to be in the water- 
back itself, may be held in check with the 
soldering iron until the plumber comes. If 
small, they may be mended outright. They 
have so much a habit of developing at the most 
inconvenient times, it is wise to practice with 
the iron until reasonably expert. For a hot 
water leak, draw the fire, cut off the water, and 
empty the boiler by opening the lower plug. 
Hammer the leak gently so as to press the rent 
edges together. Make a little dam round about 
it with wet flour or plaster, sprinkle in pow- 
dered rosin, hold the stick of solder hard 
against the break, and apply the white hot iron 
until the solder runs. As soon as the solder 
cools, turn on the water and test the mend. 


AFTER THE DESSERT 

If milk, cream, custard, ice cream, or any of 
the fancy gelatine desserts, have been served 
in cut glass, take particular pains that none 
goes into the washing water. Rinse such 
things off first in cold water—poured in, shaken 
well round and emptied, then in blood warm 
water, and in still a third water a little hotter, 
if the inner surface is cloudy or sticky. All the 
things enumerated, if once well washed into 
the fine lines of the cutting, are nearly impos- 
sible to get out, and, aside from their own 
dimming, gradually take to themselves other 
fine grimy particles until they half destroy the 
beauty of the glass. In washing soda rinsed 
pieces, take them up firmly, shake quickly, so 
as to set the soaking water swirling, and 
empty it into the slop basin or sink, taking care 
no drop goes into the pan. With hot water 
faucets, and big generous sinks, there is a 
great temptation to wash all sorts of glass in 
the running stream. Resist it valiantly. Such 
washing invites disaster. It is wholly impos- 
sible to regulate the temperature of such a hot 
stream, and nothing is so apt to break a big 
costly piece of cut glass as raising the tem- 
perature of one part a few degrees higher than 
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that of another. The cost of one such piece 
will pay three times over for all the special 
appliances here directed. 


KEEPING THE CELLAR SWEET 

Quicklime, borax, charcoal, dry copperas 
and plaster are the things to make and keep 
a cellar sweet and fresh. Move out all things 
movable, sweep, take up dust, open bins and 
closets, and set doors and windows wide. 
Then in every bin or inclosed space set an 
earthen vessel, a dish or bowl, with several 
lumps of quicklime in it. Strew grains of 
dry copperas all over the lime, then slack it, 
but do not wet it, yet be sure the slacking is 
thorough. Steam from the lime, rising up 
and out, will take away all bad air and ill 
odors. Leave the cellar open and empty for 
two hours, then scatter dry powdered borax 
all around, in corners and along the walls; 
and, wherever there is a place where it will 
not be in the way, hang a piece of net, such 
as fish net, with some lumps of fresh charcoal 
tied inside. Leave the borax until next clean- 
ing time. Take down the charcoal bags every 
few weeks, empty them, heat the charcoal very 
hot, return to the bags and replace them. 
Charcoal has marvelous power to absorb all 
sorts of bad smells. The power is strictly 
proportioned to its freshness, which the heat- 
ing restores. Make cheesecloth pads of plaster, 
mixed with powdered slacked lime, and hang 
them against the walls that are likeliest to be 
damp. Both lime and plaster are so thirsty, 
they take all spare water to themselves, thereby 
preventing must and mold. A good way to 
make the pads is to stitch or run inch tucks 
in a length of cheesecloth or coarse lawn, then 
slip a funnel spout into the open end of a 
tuck, and pour in the plaster and lime. Make 
the tucks an inch apart, and fill them evenly. 
Powdered charcoal may be mixed with the 
lime and plaster for pads which are to hang 
where foodstuffs are kept. 


KITCHEN MAT, FRESH AIR CLOSET 

A thick springy mat of some kind, as cocoa 
fiber, corn husk, woven rope, in front of the 
sink, will save much wear of the kitchen floor 
and the cook’s nervous energy. Standing is 
notoriously among the hardest ferms of exer- 
cise, ever so much more exhausting than 
walking, or even running. All the harder if 
one stands upon a dead, unyielding surface. 
Since a cook needs must stand more than half 
the time, beyond any other worker, it behooves 
her to deaden the pressure upon feet and spinal 
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column. The elastic mat is a help. A greafer 
help is a length of the thickest cocoa matting 
stretching from the sink to the range, and 
passing the table on the way. It should not 
be tacked down, neither left at loose ends to 
curl and trip the unwary. Have the cut ends 
clamped fast with strips of doubled tin, beaten 
flat, and riveted through matting and _ ll. 
Thus the matting always lies flat, with no pos- 
sibility of dirt accumulating underneath. It 
may be cut in squares, or to rug length—any 
way, indeed, if the ends are duly tinned. With 
a roof or back yard available it can be beaten 
like other rugs. Upon ironing days, one bit 
laid upon another under the ironer’s feet will 
save much in power, and, consequently, in 
time. 

Anybody who can drive a nail can make a 
fresh air closet at a cost not to exceed a dollar. 
It is only a framed box, with door and sides of 
wire gauze, and shelves across inside. It is 
best made fast to the wall at such a hight as to 
be safe from prowling cats, and should have 
further a trusty lock. Put away food in it, in 
clean earthen dishes, never in any sort of metal, 
not even silver; slip each dish into a separate 
cheesecloth bag, and twist the bag end tight. 
If ants, black or red, discover the closet, paint 
the woodwork all outside with camphor once 
a fortnight. Twice a year take down the whole 
contrivance, and scald it outside and in, with 
boiling soda water. 


THE CARE OF CREAM 

Cream keeps longer end easier than milk. 
It is said that new untainted cream, hermeti- 
cally sealed as soon as properly cool, will keep 
for at least two weeks without sterilizing. 
But it must be kept even more carefully than 
milk from taints of every sort, also from light 
and alternations of temperature. Good, rich, 
pure cream, in clean air not warmer than 
forty degrees, should keep unsealed ten days 
if care is taken in the opening and closing 
the bottle. Every day put a fresh paper un- 
derneath the bottle stopper, and wipe away 
all cream from the edge of the neck after 
each pouring out. 


WHEN it is necessary to wring clothes out 
of very hot water, instead of scalding the 
hands, as may easily happen, lift the cloth 
from the water with a fork into a vegetable 
or fruit press and squeeze out the water. 
Poultices are best reheated in a steamer over 
boiling water. One may be heating while the 
other is in use about the patient.—N. E. C. 
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# As promised last month, the oldest sub- 
scriber, in years of life, who sends us her or 
his address before July 1, 1903, will be gener- 
ously rewarded. Readers are reminded that 
dur great Emergency contest, in which two 
hundred and forty-four prizes are offered, 
aggregating one thousand dollars, is the oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime for persons who contribute 
to our Discovery columns. Many people, not 
realizing how easily the money is going to be 
earned by those that are bright enough or 
painstaking enough to look into it, may pass 
the opportunity by. The person who cannot 
capture one of the one hundred one-dollar 
prizes, or one of the hundred two-dollar prizes, 
is careless indeed. 


# The most interesting and helpful “Dis- 
covery” paragraph in the April issue, by vote 
of the readers, was the one concerning the 
heating of canned foods, signed “C,” who 
will receive the bonus of two dollars which 
was offered. A prize of one dollar is awarded 
to Mrs J. Doew of Texas, who was the first 
according to postmark to cast a vote for the 
winning paragraph. 


Living in a country town, my inventive 
genius was called into play as my turn came 
to entertain the euchre club July 4; I carried 
out the color scheme of red, white and blue, 
in decorations and refreshnrents. When my 
guests arrived the ladies received liberty caps 
made of red, white and blue tissue paper, and 
the gentlemen tall white paper “Uncle Sam” 
stovepipes, with broad bands of the red, 
white and blue, and as each game was won I 
scored it with tiny flags stuck in each one’s 
cap. For the ladies’ prize, I gave a pretty 
white silk sofa pillow embroidered in flags; 
the gentlemen’s prize was a set of poker chips, 
red, white and blue, on each of which was a 
miniature flag. The booby prize was a big 
“baby-waker” firecracker. It took some time 
to get these things up, as they were home- 
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made, but it made a gay scene and added fun, 
as the gentlemen looked patriotic and the girls 
piquant in their headgear—Mrs James C. 
Watson. 


In driving off for a picnic we try to select 
a spot where water can be had, but sometimes 
hunger overcomes us or the beauy of a water- 
less place allures us to stop. On one of these 
occasions the chafing-dish was supplied with 
water by melting some of the ice in which 
the ice cream was packed, and when cooled 
it did fingerbowl duty; and another hot day— 
when the chafer had been left at home— 
lumps of “dry water” from the freezer held 
for a few moments in the hands effectually 
prevented us from belonging to the ranks of 
the “great unwashed.” We carry all drink- 
ables with us, not daring to introduce into 
our well-trained and hygienic interior ma- 
chinery even the most sparkling water from 
the most babbling brook.—B. P. 


To prevent the cracking of glass fruit jars 
or jelly glasses, when pouring the boiling 
fruit or jelly in them, place a silver spoon in 
each before you pour the hot substance in. 
No previous heating of the glass is required 
and after many years of canning I have yet 
to break the first glass, and have used no 
other method.—Mrs B. H. Moore. 


# An expert who fs acquainted with some of 
the finest private ice refrigerators in the coun- 
try has anything but an exalted opinion of 
cleanliness as practiced in the kitchen. “I 
am often,” said he, “called to the finest glass- 
lined ice chests which are declared imperfect 
by the owners and find the tube carrying off 
the refuse packed solidly with a mixture of 
mucus and vegetable matter. All vege- 
tables, milk bottles, green salads and so on 
should be cleansed before being put into the 
refrigerator. Even then there is a formation 
of mucus that will in time clog the waste 
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pipe. The nature of this mucus is not fully 
understood. Experiments prove that even ice 
made from distilled water produces it. An- 
other freak some women have is wrapping ice 
in paper and rags until it ‘keeps beautifully,’ 
as one woman said, when she complained that 
her refrigerator wouldn’t keep things cold. 
Women should understand that it is only as 
it melts that ice produces units of cold in 
the ordinary chest. The mere presence of 
ten cents’ worth of ice encased heavily in non- 
conducting material is not sufficient to lower 
the temperature of any ice box, however 
small. Get a good ice box in the first place. 
After an ice box has been washed and scalded 
carefully, put two tablespoonfuls of sweet 
niter in a pint of water and wipe the chest 
inside with this. It is powerful in the line of 
sweetness.—Katherine Swan. 


*The thinnest of gauze suits, for underwear, 
will be found to aid materially in the effort 
to keep cool. They should be changed daily, 
of course, as it is a positive discomfort to 
don perspired and clammy underwear when 
dressing in the morning. They will require 
scarcely more than a rinsing, and the sun will 
do the rest. No ironing is necessary; indeed, 
they are fresher and sweeter without it. The 
union suit is cooler than the two-piece suit, 
in that it does away with the extra band about 
the waist—Mrs Carrie Lawton. 


A plan for avoiding the odors from cooking 
was devised by a girl whose sitting room is 
supplied with a grate. The too savory dishes 
were prepared and set to cook upon the coals. 
The odor, of course, passed off with the smoke 
from the fire. When no fire was needed a 
small lamp stove was set in the grate and the 
heat from the cooking made its own draft up 
the chimney.—Anna R. Van Meter. 


% When a maid was dusting library shelves 
her mistress told her that she was at liberty to 
borrow any book she saw. The offer was 
gratefully accepted and that evening the fam- 
ily was convulsed when the maid entered to 
take advantage of the offer and, selecting The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, departed 
with the remark that she chose that especial 
volume because she hoped to find in it some 
new ideas for the morning meal! This anec- 
dote leads to a thought for the kitchen. The 
maid, as a usual thing, has no access to the 
family library, and the few dilapidated cook 
books are stored away in a corner of the 
pantry shelves along with the pans and bowls 


and spices. Why should not the kitchen lit- 
erature have the dignity of literature, and be 
placed on a hanging shelf, on the top of which 
can stand the clock and the egg-timer—where 
the covers of the volumes will be held in 
place and the titles will be at a readable angle? 
A scrap book for clippings from the domestic 
departments of the magazines and papers, and 
some simple book on hygiene, may occupy 
a place along with the ordinary cook books.— 
Florence L. Lattimore. 


#In an apartment where a soiled clothes 
basket must be more or less in evidence, we 
find nothing better than one of these pyro- 
etched nesting boxes 
which can be found in 
almost any department 
store. Get the largest 
size, twenty-one inches 
high and twenty inches 
wide, drill a few holes 
in the back for ven- 
tilating purposes, and it 
can then be placed in 
the hall or any place convenient to the bath- 
room, and makes a most attractive hall seat. 
E. F. 


#The French maid who keeps Ellen Terry’s 
wardrobe in exquisite order can put three 
times the quantity of clothes in the space 
required by an ordinary packer. At the bot- 
tom of the trunk goes an array of delicate 
lingerie, each garment folded as smooth as 
silk and held by two bands of narrow elastic. 
The dainty things, after receiving all the 
Frenchy pats and whisks accorded them, look 
as if they had been smoothed by an iron. 
Stockings are not rolled in tight little balls to 
fill corners, as most women pack them; they 
are folded once and laid between two narrow 
stiff cards, then tied with tapes. There are 
no boxes for handkerchiefs, gloves or ribbons; 
everything has its silk-covered, delicately 
scented pair of cards with tapes for tying. 
Beside the packer lies a mountain of manila 
tissue paper and piles of newspapers. As a 
layer of clothes goes in the trunk it is covered 
neatly with a sheet of snowy linen; over that 
goes a newspaper. “Nothing has ever been 
invented,” says the French woman, “to take 
the place of newspaper as packing material. 
It is crisp, buoyant, stiff enough to offer some 
resistance when a jounce occurs, then it is so 
cheap. I allow the paper to touch none of the 
garments, so there is no danger of soiling a 
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delicate fabric. I use five or six newspapers 
for each tray. Tissue paper we purchase by 
the ream, always of manila color. Some 
chemical is added to bleach paper, that occa- 
sionally turns white garments yellow. When 
tissue paper loses its crispness I throw it 
away.” 

Into the sleeves of every gown go bunches 
of tissue paper. It is twisted in queer little 
twirls under the roses, feathers and bows of 
splendid picture hats, dainty satin slippers are 
stuffed with it, and it balloons about wonder- 
ful, chiffony gowns. Then there are linen 
slips for everything. They fold themselves 
like a caress around shimmering satin skirts, 
snugly about jaunty shoes, and into them are 
pinned laces which are priceless. When every- 
thing is swathed in its wrappings on top is 
spread a tray of newspaper. Into the heart 
of the trunk, amid all sorts of soft stuffs, go 
powder boxes, cold cream jars and bottles, 
with corks securely wired and each one in its 
individual bag. 

“Women generally twist a bunch of paper,” 
says the maid, “about the inevitable bottle of 
shoe blacking and stick it in a corner, close 
against the wall of a trunk. When the bag- 
gage smasher assails it, that corner gets the 
first concussion and crack goes the glass. 
Gather into the very midst, just above the 
lingerie which pressure won’t hurt and under 
the fragile gowns, everything powdery, liquid 
or greasy, each one perfectly secure.”—I. G. C. 


¥ \n ingenious little boy of my acquaintance, 
who is fond of botany and pressing flowers, 
brings from his summer outing a quantity of 
dried flowers. On the upper left hand corner 
of sheets of note paper he fastens a tiny spray 
of goldenrod, a bit of delicate fern, a violet 
or a buttercup, and while he began by pre- 
senting little packages of a dozen or half 
dozen of these sheets to his friends, he has 
ended by securing many orders for his work 
from those who like to send such note paper 
to distant friends.—A. C. 


¥It is a simple matter to “do up” the sheer 
summer gowns, so as to retain their delicate 
coloring, and the labor is well repaid. Do 
not use soap or hot water, and before wash- 
ing remove all ribbon or velvet garniture, 
except where the dress is trimmed with flat 
bands of wash ribbon. Place sufficient water 
to cover the goods in a small tub. Have the 
water just warm, add to every gallon half a 
pint of gasoline. Into this throw the goods, 


and with the hands, squeeze and press until 
all the soil is removed. Rinse in several 
clear waters, lastly pass through water tinged 
with wash blue, and run through a wringer. 
Mix two tablespoons of cold water starch in 
a quart of lukewarm water. Dip the gown in 
this, press out as much moisture as possible 
and roll in a large clean cloth. Let lie one 
hour, then press with hot irons until dry. All 
sheer wash goods will look as crisp and clean 
as when new, if treated in this manner.— 
Eleanor M. Lucas. 


# A sandwich which had great vogue at New 
York teas the past winter is easily made. 
Butter three slices of white bread, two of 
graham. Lay light, then dark, on top of one 
another alternately; press carefully together. 
Then cut like layer cake in pieces half an inch 
wide.—Mary E. Mitchell. 


Raffa “embroidery” is introduced in the 
little circular and square covers used on the 
table between meals, straws of different colors 
being drawn through the material. The back- 
grounds or foundations of these cloths are 
oftenest of dull blue, crimson, buff or rusty 
green. Flaunting poppy-like blossoms, grapes 
and wheat sheaves are the designs which seem 
most in vogue in them.—M. D. 


# In those first days in my new home I found 
I lacked sufficient knowledge in plain cookery, 
although I could do some fancy cooking, but 
as one may imagine, a dessert prepared ever 
so daintily will fall flat after a dish of scorched 
beans or poorly cooked meat and potatoes. 
I thought those “plain dishes” required no 
wisdom, but after a fruitless endeavor to cook 
beans soft with hours of cooking, because I 
had made the mistake of pouring hot water 
on them when first starting them, and a num- 
ber of mistakes in the same line, I concluded 
knowledge in plain cooking was not to be 
scorned.—Marwas. 


¥ One of the handiest things to have in the 
pantry is a roll of paraffine paper in fair sized 
sheets. I use it to cover over jelly, cutting 
out a circle a trifle larger than the jelly sur- 
face and pressing it closely over the top of 
the jelly, then gluing a larger circle of strong 
white paper over the top of the glass. When 
ice cream is frozen and ready to pack in a 
mold, a sheet of paraffine paper makes the 
tin both water and air-tight. In steaming a 
fruit pudding or brown bread, a circle of this 
paper is shut into the cover of the tin. Paraf- 
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fine paper is useful to put around dried beef, 
salt fish, butter or cheese, keeping out the air 
and preventing odors from escaping or enter- 
ing the package. Before croquettes are rolled 
into shape it is an excellent plan to spread a 
sheet of the paper over the cooling mixture 
to prevent a hard crust from forming. In 
candy making, paraffine paper is indispensable 
to wrap around the sticky sweetmeats. For 
a picnic lunch, this paper serves to keep sand- 
wiches moist and to prevent pickles from 
flavoring everything near them. If a frosted 
cake is to be packed and sent any distance, a 
sheet of paraffine will save the frosting. By 
using a sharp pencil and paraffine paper, an 
embroidery design may be transferred. When 
flowers are to be sent away, they will keep 
fresh for some time, if well sprinkled, placed 
in a box and wrapped in paraffine paper. The 
best kind of paper is that used by confec- 
tioners, as it is strong and well coated with 
wax. The cheaper kind, often used to wrap 
around cakes of butter, is thinner and not so 
adaptable to household uses.—Annabel Lee. 


#Take a box or crate, such as a sewing 
machine comes in, have shelves put in the nar- 
rowest way of the box, and a door like a screen 
door (without the screen). Cover the entire 
box with burlap, or gunny sacks, one thick- 
ness, tack it on carefully, because of flies. On 
top of the box, arrange an old boiler or coal 
oil can (ours is a five-gallon coal oil can). 
Make tiny holes all along the edge and fix little 
pegs to fit into these holes. Fill with water, 
and watch awhile that it doesn’t drip too fast 
on to the burlap. It should drip slowly and 
evenly. After the burlap is thoroughly wet, 
put milk, butter, etc, into the box, and you will 
be pleased with the ice box; at least we were.— 
Myrtie H. Grant. 


PA lady whose eyesight is somewhat dimmed 
has on the table by her sewing chair a magni- 
fying or reading glass mounted on a standard. 
When she wishes to thread her needle she 
holds her hands beneath the glass and is able 
to accomplish her task the first time trying.— 
Mrs E. R. Barnard. 


PSprinkle thickly over the (preferably) 
freshly spilled oil, corn meal; renew frequently 
until the oil is entirely absorbed. I have tried 
this on carpets, delicate bindings of books, 
typewritten manuscripts on which kerosene 
oul had been spilt or spattered with excellent 
results. The more quickly the corn meal is 
placed on the article the quicker and more 


satisfactorily are the evidences removed, 
While severe illness taxed our resources the 
neck of a bottle of olive oil broke off while | 
was trying to draw the cork; the bottle slid 
from my hand to a heavy rag rug, which un- 
fortunately had not been kept properly cleaned, 
In this case the corn meal treatment was not 
as satisfactory as might be wished, but I have 
no doubt but the fact that the rug was not in 
good condition when the oil spilled was the 
cause; it, however, greatly reduced the spot, 
which was afterward removed by soaking the 
rug in gasoline—A. L. M. 


#A business man of national repute, who 
is also an epicure, was speaking in the writer's 
company of cucumbers. “You notice on the 
cucumber seed packages,” he said, “the words 
‘long green.’ That means that a long, slender 
cucumber which cuts green is the best. A 
cucumber which is white inside is pretty cer- 
tain to be hard and bitter, because it has come 
to its growth slowly; the one which matures 
quickly is the best. The only part of this 
vegetable which is really fit to eat is the 
central, soft portion which holds the seeds. 
The hard rind is dangerous. Therefore in 
paring, cut down almost to the central part. 
The way to cut a cucumber is lengthwise, 
into four long sections. Thin slices pack 
together and become soggy and solid. Any 
way of knowing a good ‘cuke’ at sight? The 
only way I know, is, in general, by the 
length.”—J. 


¥A novel but inexpensive bit of co-opera- 
tion among a few families in our neighbor- 
hood last summer was rich in results. In this 
group of families are boys and girls of all 
ages from seven to seventeen, each of them 
more or less interested in nature work. We 
engaged a college student who is making a 
specialty of the natural sciences to devote an 
afternoon twice a week to taking the boys out 
for a nature walk and athletic training, while 
one afternoon was devoted to nature walks 
with the girls. This made the expense very 
small to each of the dozen families repre- 
sented, while it enabled the student to earn 
an honest dollar. The children did not even 
know that he was hired or that this was 
“work,” but considered it a great treat to go 
off into the country with such an interesting 
young man. Without attempting high science, 
and avoiding technical terms, he taught them 
a wonderful amount of simple and very prac- 
tical knowledge about birds, plants, stones, 
animals, etc. The training in memory, etc, 
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and the inspiration the children received from 
the real things of nature has since proved of 
great value to them. The boys also learned 
to swim and do other athletic work, and the 
girls got more or less of the same experience 
that was decidedly beneficial. There was just 
enough of this sort of thing to keep the chil- 
dren hungry for it. They lived outdoors and 
in every way received more benefit from hav- 
ing a little of this useful sensible work than 
if they had been allowed to go without any 
educational endeavor whatever during the long 
summer. The plan is one that can be so 
readily applied on either a large or small 
scale, that I look to see it adopted widely.— 
M. H. Emerson. 


#\ “girl graduate” gave an entertainment to 
some friends. The date was July, the even- 
ing was hot. In the great fireplace was placed 
a large pan with a hole in the center directly 
over the ash shaft; in this was laid some bat 
cotton and on this foundation at least two 
hundred pounds of ice shaped like an iceberg. 
The pan was hidden with moss, and the ice- 
berg surrounded with potted plants. Behind 
it were placed colored candles of different 
lengths. The mantel above it was massed 
with white flowers and smilax.—A. C. 


At a perfectly appointed dinner table I 
saw recently a squat, old-fashioned ebony 
pepper mill which would hold a tablespoonful 
of pepper berries A few turns of its silver 
crank gave a sprinkling of fine, pungent dust. 
Advantages, as enumerated by the hostess, 
consisted in having the pepper freshly ground 
and being certain it was unadulterated.— 
LG. & 


¥ The summer school movement in our city 
made a beginning last season by allowing the 
children to play in one of the school yards, 
to have a sand pile, an instructor in nature 
work and a teacher in manual training. It 
was a great success. There was just enough 
working and teaching to interest the children 
and play enough to amuse. This occupation 
of the children promoted the higher life in 
many a humble household. We hope to live 
to see the sign “Keep off the grass” abolished 
from every school in America.—M. H. 


I saw a very pretty bassinet made from a 
chip basket thirty-two inches long, sixteen 
inches deep and sixteen inches wide. The 
basket had curved handles at each end like 
a clothes basket, and stood on a wooden stand 


about three feet high. Half of a barrel hoop 
was used upon which to fasten the canopy. 
The inside of the basket, the handles and 
hoop were covered with blue percaline, with 
the same draped from the top of the basket 
to the floor. Over this, white point d’esprit 
(net) was draped. A little hair mattress was 
made to fit the bottom of the basket. Also 
sheets, blankets and comforts.—Reader. 


#A housewife was caught in her country 
house, three miles from a store, with a lot of 
jelly ready to boil up and about half as many 
tumblers as she needed. There was nothing 
in the house which could be used to hold it, 
but the cellar overflowed with empty bottles. 
She remembered an experiment her boys had 
tried for winter evening fun. She took a 
bottle, tied a turpentine soaked cord about 
it half way up and tied the knot tightly. Then 
she set fire to the cord. As it burned its way 
around there was a snapping ‘noise. The fire 
had made a clean cut and she had a beautiful 
jelly glass. Dozens of other bottles were 
served in the same way and the jelly making 
process went on.—I. G. C. 


#I have a new maid whose bread is better 
than any I ever made, at any period of care- 
ful experimentation. It is moist, close-grained, 
very light, deliciously flavored, “keeps” to the 
limit of good keeping, is white—in short, is 
all that bread should be to merit the verdict 
“perfect.””. When I add that anyone may make 
it without difficulty, that no one need fail who 
attempts it, “my neighbor” should feel very 
grateful for the “exact recipe,’ herewith 
appended. Let no “expert” breadmaker scorn 
to give it trial. I feel like a national bene- 
factor in sharing with the readers of Goop 
HovuseKEEPING the good fortune of Fannie 
Shanklin’s bread. For four loaves, boil two 
good-sized potatoes (slicing them) in three 
pints scant of water, without covering the 
vessel used. Have ready in a gallon bowl a 
tablespoonful of salt, sugar and lard each, and 
when the potatoes are done strain the water 
into the bowl, also add the potatoes, rubbed 
through the strainer. Blend the ingredients 
by a little stirring and when the temperature 
is lessened below scalding, add enough flour 
to make a medium thick batter (four or five 
cups), beating until all lumps disappear. 
When the temperature is reduced to luke- 
warm (or a little over) add one-half cake of 
any reliable dry yeast dissolved in a cup of 
warm (not hot) water; stir until well blended 
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and stand the bowl (covered) where it will 
not chill over night. In the morning work in 
flour until the dough will not stick to the 
molding board—which point should be attained 
while the mass is fairly soft and yielding, not 
stiff and hard as some poor breadmakers fancy 
it must be. Work well for thirty minutes 
from the time of beginning to add flour. 
When light, work down by just a few “turns,” 
and when it has again risen mold into loaves. 
Now allow to rise a third time, and then bake 
from forty-five to sixty minutes, according to 
the oven. The proper degree of each rising 
may be definitely indicated by the veteran 
breadmaker’s formula: “when it doubles in 
bulk.” -It is better to raise dough in a cov- 
ered stone jar (it should be warmed in cold 
weather) than in a tin breadpan. “Fannie’s” 
bread may be begun in the morning by using 
one cake of compressed yeast, but it is not so 
fine in flavor as the over-night bread made 
with less yeast. It is possible that half a 
cake (or less) of compressed yeast might be 
substituted for dry yeast in the over-night 
sponge; but that is a point for experiment.— 
Ella Morris Kretschmar. 


My way of canning rhubarb is to peel and 
cut the stalks in pieces half an inch long, fill 
a glass can with the pieces, pour in enough 
clean, cold water to fill all the spaces, being 
careful to get out all the air bubbles. Then 
set the can in a pail of water deep enough to 
cover it, screw on the top of the can while 
under the water, and the deed is done. When 
wanted for use drain in a colander, and use 
as if it were freshly cut, adding sugar to 
taste.—May F. 


My boy got an ink stain on a fine pique 
dress. After twenty-four hours’ time I 
started to soak it in milk, when my serving 
woman said why not take it out with matches. 
I dampened the heads and rubbed them on 
the ink spot and it entirely disappeared. Alco- 
hol will remove grass stains.—Bibi. 


¥To keep a child comfortable and to save 
laundry work in hot weather, gingham bloomer 
suits are excellent. Last summer my little two- 
years-old wore them mornings when she played 
out of doors. In very hot weather she wore 
no underskirt with them. The suit consists of 
a blouse and bloomers. The blouse is made in 
the simplest way, with an elastic run in around 
the waist. The bloomers are made of two 
breadths of cloth, each cut long enough to 
reach from the waist to the ankle. Seam the 


breadths together as for a skirt for about half 
the length, a little above the knee. From there 
seam together the two edges of each breadth to 
make legs. Stitch tape across the seams at 
the crotch inside to make them strong. Make 
a narrow hem at the bottom of each leg, into 
which run elastic long enough to go around 
the child’s leg above the knee. Take care that 
it does not bind. Gather at the waist as for a 
full skirt, and put on a binding with button- 
holes to fasten it to the underwaist. Finish 
placket as for a skirt. Put on like a pair of 
drawers over the petticoat, fasten around the 
waist, and bring the elastics up above the 
knee. This gives somewhat the effect of a 
skirt coming a little below the knee, but has 
the advantage of keeping the child’s under- 
clothing clean. Take out the elastic when the 
suits are washed.—R. M. M. 


#1 found my breakfast cereals infested with 
small black ants. I sprinkled in the bottom of 
the drawer, where I kept various kinds of 
these foods, some ground cloves, for I had no 
buds on hand. In two hours the ants had 
entirely disappeared from every box. I have 
sent them from cake by sprinkling clove buds 
over the top of it. Evidently they object to 
the odor.—Jennie Campbell Douglass. 


The cutest thing for a paper weight is a 
photo-engraved block of the baby, suitably 
mounted. I mean the electrotype from which 
a halftone picture is printed. A friend has a 
cut of his baby boy mounted in silver and 
covered with glass to prevent scratching the 
plate and to bring out the features more 
clearly. You treasure such a thing more and 
more as your child grows older. In order to 
get the engraving made, it is only necessary 
to send a sharp photograph to the engraver, 
with instructions as to the size wanted.— 
G. 

This is a clever idea. We have arranged 
with our photo-engraving department to do 
this work for any reader who desires; price 
$1.50 for a small cut, say two by three or four 
inches, $2.25 for block three by five inches; 
cash with order, blocks shipped by express 
collect. 


# My little boy had been naughty and I felt I 
must impress a lesson upon his mind. I took 
him to bed before sunset, and as I was leaving 
the room he called me. I had said no supper. 
“Mother, if I have nothing to eat until morn- 
ing I will starve to death, and if I go to 
heaven I am not acquainted with God.” Poor, 
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lonely little soul! I held the pantry door in 
my hand some minutes. Shall I find an excuse 
to give him or send him one glass of milk? 
First I tiptoed to his bed to see why he was so 
quiet. The question was settled; he was fast 
asleep. Perhaps if mothers kept themselves 
better “acquainted with God” they would 
know how to deal with his sacred trust—the 
blessing of a child—M. B. Magruder. 


#Readers at a distance from a warm sea 
beach I would urge to try a simple remedy 
which has afforded me much relief from 
tender, stinging feet. In two quarts of warm 
water dissolve two tablespoonfuls of sea salt, 
which can be obtained at any drug store. Add 
one tablespoonful of alcohol. Use basin 
of a size to allow the water to cover the 
instep. Keep the feet in fully twenty minutes 
and repeat each night before retiring until 
entirely relieved.—Mrs L. 


¥ \Ve keep lemon juice indefinitely in Penn- 
sylvania by squeezing it over sufficient sugar 
to make a syrup after a couple of hours’ 
standing. It must not be stirred, however, 
or granulation will take place. Without cook- 
ing, seal the syrup in air-tight jars.—Mrs 
\W. S. Remont. 

¥M. P. C. advises canning rhubarb. We like 
ours put up in cold water. It is as nice as 
when first gathered. We take it in the early 
summer, peel and cut in small pieces. Fill 
glass jars, put them under the faucet (or 
pump) and fill rapidly with cold water. Seal 
while the water is overflowing, using new 
rubbers. This is as nice all winter as when 
first taken from the garden. If you make 
your own vinegar use the water you can them 
in for vinegar; if not, throw it away. You do 
not need as much sugar as for the cooked 
pieplant—C. W. A. 

¥ \fter scaling fish and picking ducks, geese, 
etc, did you ever try rubbing them well with a 
damp cloth dipped in corn meal? Try it; you 
will be surprised to see how nicely it cleans 
them.—C. W. A. 

¥ My sister-in-law, a subscriber to Goop 
HovSEKEEPING, called upon a friend whom I 
will call Mrs C. This lady mentioned the fact 
she wanted a maid but really did not know 
where to look for one. My sister-in-law said 
why not ask your butcher (having in mind an 
article in Goop Housexeeptnc for March). 
Mrs C burst out in peals of laughter. She had 
hardly finished reading the article in ques- 
tion, she said, when her butcher put in appear- 
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ance. She decided to ask him to secure her a 
maid. Much to her amazement, when she put 
the question, he said: “I see, Mrs C, you too 
have read that article in the Goop HousEKEEP- 
1NG. You are the seventh housekeeper who 
has asked me about a maid this morning. I 
am no traveling intelligence office; I can't 
secure you a maid.” Muttering uncompli- 
mentary things about that article he departed.— 
Ida M. Hartfelder. 


# If one has not the patent fasteners it is 
almost impossible to avoid the frequent neces- 
sity of stopping to tie shoe laces. The secret 
of the knot that will stick lies in crossing the 
strings (after the preliminary simple tying) 
and putting one loop through from the upper 
side and the other through from the under. 


_ That is, make your first single knot, which 


is the basis of all knots, then cross the strings, 
holding the cross with thumb and finger of 
the left hand. Now bring the under lace over 
the other and pass it downward in the space 
between the first knot and the crossed ties in 
a downward loop; put the remaining lace 
through from under side, bring the loop 
through on the upper side and draw tight. 
Try this and I can guarantee that your shoes 
will remain tied until you are ready to undo 
them.—M. E. S. Hymers. 


# The jellying properties of sour apples are 
much greater than those of berries and grapes, 
excepting currants. Apple jelly is the easiest 
jelly to make, as it always jells and requires 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar to one pint 
of juice, instead of the usual pound. If any- 
one fails in making grape, raspberry, black- 
berry or plum jelly, let the experiment be 
tried of melting the thin jelly and adding one 
or more pints of strained apple juice, accord- 
ing to the amount of jelly—perhaps one pint 
to six tumblers. Let the mixture boil, try a 
teaspoonful in a saucer, pour it into glasses, 
and thick, firm jelly will result without a 
change in flavor, or any evidence of apple 
juice. This is one of the secrets of the can- 
ning factories, where much so-called fruit 
jelly is made out of apple juice, colored and 
flavored, and sweetened with glucose. Beware 
of cheap jellies—Annabel Lee. 


#In making pies of canned fruit there seems 
sometimes to be literally more juice than 
berries. To sacrifice this is to sacrifice flavor, 
and yet to use it would seem to spoil the pie, 
since one cannot rub flour and sugar to- 
gether as in fresh fruit pies, the fruit being 
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already sweetened. I drain off the juice in a 
basin, and rub flour with it as for gravy (one 
scant tablespoonful to a pie), cook for a 
moment to thicken, then stir it with the 
drained fruit and bake as usual. There will 
be neither soggy crusts nor smoking oven, but 
a satisfactory pie is sure to result from such 
treatment—M. E. S. Hymers. 


find our mosquito trap invaluable. 
Fasten a small tin pail cover on the end of a 
long stick, and put in it a layer of cotton, on 
which are a few drops of kerosene, hold this 
just below where the mosquito is resting on 
ceiling or wall, and he will be vanquished. 
Each year there is sure to be some guest to 
whom this is something new under the sun.— 
Katharine. 


®A little newness this season is what, for 
want of a better name, one might call the 
hatbox stand. This is a three-sided support 
which goes inside the hatbox. The headgear 
is placed upon it and, thus raised, trimmings, 
facing, et cetera, never come in contact with the 
sides or bottom of the box. These stands are 
especially useful in the case of the hats of 
chiffon, net and other perishable materials 
which have become so popular during the past 
few seasons. They are good, too, for use in 
traveling. The simplest and least expensive 
form is in papier mache, with painted design 
of flowers. The home fancyworker can fash- 
ion hers by bending stout wire into the desired 
shape with gas pliers and then covering the 
frame thus produced with some pretty material. 
Another method is to build the frame of stout 
cardboard and cover with linen prettily em- 
broidered.—Mary Dawson. 


Campers and picnickers who find it hard to 
keep ice at hand may profit by my experience. 
Common clay flowerpots may be utilized in 
keeping butter cool and firm, and milk cool 
and sweet. Place the pot over the plate or 
vessel and wrap around it a cloth wet in cold 
water, sprinkling water over the outside as it 
becomes dry.—L. Mowen. 


An ice cream manufacturer told me the best 
filling for ice cream was sago flour. His rule 
is four or five quarts of milk and one of cream, 
one-half ounce of sago flour, five eggs, sugar 
and flavoring. Boil one quart of the milk in a 
double boiler. When it has reached the boiling 
point add the sago flour dissolved in a little 
cold milk. When cooked set aside until per- 
fectly cold. It will be so thick that a spoon 


thrust into it will leave a hole when with- 
drawn. Add the rest of the milk, the eggs 
beaten very light with the sugar and flavoring, 
and freeze. He said never cook any of the 
milk but that used to cook the flour, and never 
cook the eggs, for if cooked, the cream will 
not ‘“‘stand up” well; that is, it will melt easily, 
He secured the recipe from a famous ice cream 
maker in New York.—Eva W. Wallace. 


# The place cards at a luncheon given recently 
for a prospective bride were very interesting. 
The young lady who gave the luncheon had 
been a friend of the bride-to-be for several 
years and had taken any number of snapshots 
of her in ball gown, street dress, outing cos- 
tumes, and even negligee. She gathered these 
old films together, made blue prints of them, 
cut them out and pasted one on one corner of 
each place card. The idea was original, and 
the surprise genuine, as one after the other 
recognized the face in the picture, and there 
was just the right touch of sentiment in thus 
giving each of her friends such a personal 
reminder of the dear girl who was soon to 
leave her home town.—E. P. 


# Don’t let sticky flypaper lie carelessly on 
chairs or tables, ready to attach itself to gar- 
ments or to melt and run off at the edges. 
Simply laying the sheet upon a newspaper is 
not sufficient. See that the newspaper is at 
least five inches longer than the sheet, then 
beginning at one end roll the newspaper (not 
fold) fully up to the margin of the sheet and 
pin it there. Roll the opposite end in a similar 
manner, then the sides, pinning once all 
together at each corner. Your sheet of fly- 
paper will now be encased in a shallow crate or 
dish of newspaper, and can be hung over the 
chandelier or upon the tops of pictures, where 
it will be out of range of human beings and 
more in range of the nuisances it is designed 
to attract—Maude E. S. Hymers. 


AN OHIO READER'S DEVICE FOR RENDERING THE 
FREEZING OF ICE CREAM RECREATION FOR BRIDGET 
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Six Months Old 


Theodore, the Goop HousEKEEPING 
aby, whose portrait has appeared in 
ur columns each month from the time 
e was two weeks old, has grown 


ealthier and handsomer with each 
ucceeding week. 

“Our boy is six months old,” writes 
he mother, “and his weight this morning was 
eventeen pounds, a gain of one-half pound 
he past month. He seems perfectly well and is 
eveloping both mentally and physically. Every 
lay he is put on the floor. He’s able to change 
is position but cannot creep and has no teeth 


” 
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Clothes to Open Behind 


By Heten HaAtTMAKER KLEIN 


In the April Goop HousEKEEPING, a mother 
recommends that babies be put in clothes 
opening in front, “that there may be no pins 
and buttons to press into the tender flesh 
when lying down.” For exactly this reason 
{ urge that the clothing of infants open be- 
hind! No baby should be laid to sleep on its 
back. In this position, the spinal cord, the 
center of the nervous system, becomes heated, 
the nerves branching from it lie in a tangle, 
and the little sleeper is apt to get restless, 
breathe heavily, and have bad dreams. The 
experience of adults confirms this, for we 
usually find, on awakening from a nightmare, 
that we have been lying on the back. Put the 
baby on its stomach or side, and have “buttons 
and pins” behind, where they can cause no 
discomfort. As for the clothes, the best, sim- 
plest and most up-to-date style is a modifica- 
tion of the so-called “Gertrude” suit. The 
shirt and skirt are of fine flannel, made like 
the accompanying illustrations. These, with 


the ordinary band, napkin, socks and dress, 
complete the outfit. No pinning blanket is 
used. The advantages of this style of dress 
are: 

1. All the long garments can be put on at 
once, by first slipping the skirt and dress over 
the shirt. 

2. No safety pins are needed, except for 
napkin and band. 

3. The warmth is evenly distributed over 
the body. 

4. The baby’s legs are unhampered, a great 
advantage over the pinning blanket. 

A cotton skirt may be added if wished, but, 
for a very young baby, its weight is undesir- 
able. I put two half-inch tucks in the front 
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“GERTRUDE” SUIT, OPENING BEHIND 


and back of skirts, to allow for growing, and 
by making larger sleeves, and shortening the 
garments, my children wore them till they were 
nearly three years old—a ‘decided economy. 
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Grandma’s House If you will go just once with me 

I’m sure you'll every one agree 

’Tis the only place in the world to be 
At Grandma’s house in the country. 


By Atice E, ALLEN 


Strap up the trunks, the satchels lock 

The train goes north at seven o'clock, 

And then we’re off—a jolly flock— 
For Grandma’s house in the country. 


By AvucGustA KorTRECHT 


There’s milk to skim and cream to churn, : 
There’s hay to cut and rake and turn, Of all the vexed questions 


And brown our hands and faces burn That appear in song or fable, 
At Grandma’s house in the country. The worst is What's the diff’rence 
*Twixt a fruit and vege-table? 


There’s water bubbling clear and cool, 

And speckled trout in the shady pool, 

And not one thought of books or school, 
At Grandma’s house in the country. 


No matter where I turn my face, 
Someone who looks for trouble, 
Is sure to raise the issue, 
It is fruit or vege-tubble? 


And when it rains and skies are gray, 
There’s a big old attic made for play, Cast in proportions noble, 


There are cookies, crisp with caraway, Who'll ’splain unto a suffering world 
At Grandma’s house in the country. "Bout fruit and vege-toble. 


Oh, may some day a sage be born, 


Each day is just brimful of joys; If not, I fear in heaven at last 

When Grandpa says, “Tut, tut, less noise!” We'll have the same old quibble; 

Why Grandma smiles: “Boys will be boys And as angels stand and wonder 
At Grandma’s house in the country.” If it’s fruit or vege-tibble. 
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Poetry and Preserving 
Mrs Mary V. LITTLE 


You may have traveled far and wide, 


And faced all sorts of weather, 


But, if you’d row against the tide, 


Just try these two together! 


I've done it, so I ought to know. 
Ah! such a heat and glowing! 


Song struggling with its undertow, 


And syrup overflowing! 


The moral? Lo, it hideth not! 
And all wise people know it. 
Tis, if you’re born to watch a pot, 

Don't try to be a poet! 


In Fly Time 
By Maupe E. Smith HyMers 


It’s fly time now at our house, 
An’ goodness! it’s a fright! 
Can't take a mite o’ comfort 
From mornin’ until night. 
But ’taint o’ flies I'm kickin’, 
For while they're bad enough, 
The war wife wages on ’em 
Is what I find so tough. 


There’s p’isen on the table, 
There’s switches in the air; 
There's fly paper a stickin’ 
On every couch an’ chair. 
And when I put my nose inside 
The door, she'll yell at me:— 


“Now don’t you let them flies in here! 


My goodness, can’t you see!” 


Or goin’ out it’s jest the same 
Throughout the livelong day; 

Until I wonder if in heaven 
She'd carry on the fray. 

I jest believe that when I die 
If she’s gone on before, 


She’ll greet me with: “Now see them flies !— 


Be quick an’ shut the door!” 


A Prayer 


O Master, let me walk with thee 
In lowly paths of service free: 

Tell me thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 
—Washington Gladden. 


THE HOUSEHOLD 


By the Way 


WOMAN writes to ask if the story of 
a person who achieved a_ successful 
career in spite of a certain grave physical 
defect, comes properly in our Emergency 
contest. Assuredly it does. This is the very 
sort of thing the contest is intended to bring 
out. A blind man was _ postmaster-general 
of England. A woman known to the present 
writer lost her eyesight but she contrived to 
perform her housework, including her cook- 
ing, with seldom a fall or a bad burn. Any 
sort of emergency will “count” in this con- 
test, in which the prizes aggregate one thou- 
sand dollars in cash. Any reader who is in 
doubt whether a story or incident in mind 
may fairly come within this competition is 
urged to write and ask the Editor. This 
great contest is, as we have said before, the 
easiest and most attractive from the compet- 
itor’s point of view of all the so-called liter- 
ary contests we ever conducted or knew. It 
remains open till November 1, 1903, and there 
is scarcely a reader but possesses material 
along one or more of the lines we have 
in mind; in fact, there may be almost as many 
“lines” or kinds of story or anecdote as there 
are readers. 


HE golden butter of the springtime, when 
the cows crop the early green grass, 
comes by its hue as honestly as the cowslip 
by the brook; but the deep gold of a later 
season is sometimes to be traced to coal tar 
or aniline dyes, and the effect of these, says 
Dr H. W. Wiley, the government chemist, is 
to impart their hue to the complexion of the 
habitual eater thereof. Beware, then, of butter 
which is very highly colored out of season. 
It is an interesting fact that Sherry’s and 
Delmonico’s restaurants in New York, the 
Waldorf-Astoria and some other hotels, serve 
white or pale colored butter and require a 
uaranty that their butter is without artificial 
coloring. 


The Apple 


By Georce BirpSEYE 


From the same apple bit by Eve 
Fond Adam ate, so it is written. 
Though other apples decked the tree, 
He plucked not any; glad was he 
To bite the place where she had bitten. 
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Summer 


Girls 


and 


Summer 


Boys 


A RUSSIAN SUIT AND A FRENCH DRESS 


The Russian suit is for boys of 4, 6 and 
8 years. No 7987. Pattern 10 cents. 


The French dress is for children 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years. To make the dress for 
a child of 6 years will require 2 3-4 yards of 
36-inch material. No 8299. Pattern 10 cents. 


The blouse costume in the lower picture 
is for girls 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years old. 
The costume for a girl of 8 will require 
2 1-2 yards of 44-inch material. No 8632. 
Pattern 10 cents 


Order by number, always, and of the 
Pattern Department of Goop HovseKEEp- 
ING. 
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»OY’S DRESS, NO 8338, 2 to 4 YEARS, AND 


GIRL’S DRESS, NO 8749. 


Patterns 10 


centseach. Order all patterns by number. 


Dress in lower pic- 
ture, No 8188, for 
girls 2 to 6 years. 
Pattern 10 cents. 

Russian suit for 
boys 4 to 8, No 806s. 
Pattern 10 cents. 


SUMMER DRESS AND RUSSIAN SUIT 


The guimpe dress, 
No 8297, is for girls 
from 4 to 12 years 
old. Pattern 10 
cents, of Pattern De- 
partment, 
IloUSEKEEPING. 

Blouse costume for 
girls 6 to 12, No 
8286. Pattern 10 
cents. 
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Wild Rose Luncheon Set 
By Ciara L. KELLoGG 


This set consists of a thirty-four-inch 
square center, doilies for use under plates, 
and the lap serviettes; doilies and serviettes 
are sixteen inches square, of coarse un- 
bleached Russian crash. They are the latest 
fad for a country house wild rose luncheon, 


CORNER OF WILD ROSE DOILY 


where a square mat is used in the center, on 
which is placed the epergne and specimen 
vases of wild roses dotted with little “sweetie” 
dishes. 

The stitchery is in solid Kensington work 
in blendings of rose pinks, from the most 
delicate shades in the blooms to the deepest, 
with foliage in the shades of olive and with 
its leaflets in the palest. The stems are 
shaded, beginning nearest the blooms with 
the lightest and graduating into the deepest 
olives, with here and there a touch of brown, 
with the same reddish-brown used for the 
thorns. The buds are of the deepest shades 
of pink with raised stuffed calyx; the centers 
are of greenish-yellow, orange and deep pink 
mixed in French knot stitch. Solid Kensing- 
ton shaded work is used in the stitchery 
throughout the design, and is sometimes 
called long and short stitch in gradation of 
color, for the stitches are not of equal length 
but are worked one into another or between 
them. 

The worker adapts, as a matter of course, 
the length of the stitch to the work to be 
done, directing it also according to the form 
to be expressed, and so arrives almost before 
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she is aware of it (by way of satin stitch) at 
what is called plumage stitch. If this work 
is wrought entirely on an embroidery frame 
it can be done in split stitch, in which the 
needle is brought up through the foregoing 
stitch and splits it. The edges have a three- 
fourths-inch hem, hemstitched for the center- 
piece, and one-fourth-inch for the doilies and 
serviettes, and each varies in its arrangement 
of the wild rose design, thrown on care- 
lessly in one corner of the small piece and 
the four corners of the large one. All are 
designed to be used on a polished table with- 
out cloth. 


Work for Summer Afternoons 
By Mary Dawson 


A new sofa pillow in ecru crash is unusually 
cool looking yet easy to do. This crash is put 
on plain without ruffle or other fluffs and the 
upper surface is decorated with round white 
cord about an eighth of an inch thick, brought 
to asstme the required curves, and then sewed 
on. Another new pillow is covered with a 
new upholstering goods about the consistency 
of very heavy madras, which has a white back- 
ground well covered with a Dresden design of 
conventionalized flowers. As the colors in 
the pattern are particularly fresh and sum- 
mery, the cover is .an ideal one for a hot 
weather cushion. The material is used plain, 
without so much as a cord for binding. 

Again the passion for white which prevails 
this year, at least, has extended itself to the 
summer cushion. White Swiss covered pil- 
lows, such as were used a few years ago for 
baby exclusively, are now being made— 
1arger size, of course—for the whole house. 
The covers are made to be frequently removed. 
Some of these are embroidered in white cot- 
ton, other in white floss. A number, too, have 
applications of lace, or the lace is inlet or 
inserted. These covers’ of thin materials 
usually require a ruffle, which may, in its turn, 
be embroidered. 

The reign of embroidery which marks this 
year has extended to practically everything 
that admits of the passage of needle and 
thread. The panels of summer parasols are 
frequently trimmed in this way, linen ones 
being especially charming. Summer glove 
backs also come in for similar treatment. Th 
average needleworker can make an ordinar, 
pair look very smart in an idle morning. 
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TATTING 


The Revival of Tatting 
By Puy.its 


Never was a time when lace was so much 
in request; some of our dresses are made 
almost entirely of lace and there is a renais- 
sance of some of the older kinds such as 
netting, crochet and tatting. In this article 
we propose to deal with tatting, which is an 
old sixteenth century kind of lace. 

The only requisites for tatting are a bone 
shuttle, a crochet hook and coarse thread. 
in choosing the shuttle select one which has 
the two halves coming together at the points 
so as not to let the thread escape while work- 
ing, and also so that it shall not catch in the 
work. The two parts should just meet, so 
that the thread in pushing through should 
ause a slight click. The two illustrations of 
the hands show the way the thread is passed 
round the hand, and how the shuttle should be 
held. Having filled your shuttle with thread, 
take it in your right hand between thumb and 
first finger, take the end of the thread with 
your left and hold in position firmly with 
thumb and forefinger, and pass the thread 
outward around the fingers, which should be 
spread out, and bring it round to the end, and 
hold both with finger and thumb firmly, as 
in illustration No 1; pass the thread over 
to the left, and bring the shuttle down on 
the right side of the thread held pretty taut 
by the spread fingers, carry it under the thread 
and bring it up on the left side between the 
taut thread and the shuttle thread (which 
was thrown over from the finger and thumb). 
This will make a single knot. 


FIGURE I 


The spread fingers must now be relaxed 
and the shuttle thread held taut to bring the 
knot into position, and so that the thread 
round the hand shall be over the shuttle 
thread, and allow the latter to be drawn back 


and forth through the middle of the knot. 
This so far is only a single knot. Now let 
the shuttle thread hang loose on the right 
side of the thread around hand, and pass the 
shuttle on the /eft under the thread and 


FIGURE 2 


bring up on the right, as in illustration 
No 2; relax fingers, tighten shuttle thread, 
and carefully draw up close to the other 
single knot. Now you have a double knot. 
See that the shuttle thread comes through 
the middle, otherwise when you have got all 
your knots made the thread would not draw, 
and it would therefore be no use. 

I remember when a child picking up the 
stitch, but instead of making the knots with 
the thread round the fingers over the thread 
in the shuttle, I kept the thread around the 
fingers too tight and made the knot with 
the shuttle thread over it, instead of vice 
versa. The consequence was I could make 
one hole, and draw it with the end of the 
thread, but of course could make no more. 
All the knack then is in the way the thread 
is held; the spread fingers must be moved 
and worked so as to bring the knots over the 
shuttle thread. 

When the shuttle is passed under the thread 
round the fingers, the fingers must be spread 
and the thread held tight round them; the 
moment the shuttle comes up on the other 
side, the fingers must be relaxed and the 
shuttle thread held tight. All the time, of 
course, the circle of thread round the hand 
is held firm by the finger and thumb. The 
only way to do it is to try over and over 
again. Having once mastered this _ initial 
difficulty the rest is easy. 


Rissons and silks should be put away for 
preservation in brown paper. A white satin 
gown should be kept in blue paper. White 
tissue has too much chloride in it to make it a 
safe wrapper.—B. P. 
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Hot Weather Perils 
By S. Virainta Levis, M S N 


Heat exhaustion develops with rapid indica- 
tions of prostration, while unconsciousness may 
be partial or complete. The face is pale, and 
the surface of the body cool. Lay the patient 
down in a comfortable position, and send for 
the doctor. Keep the head low, and if able to 
swallow, allow one or two tablespoonfuls of 
brandy or whisky, well diluted. 

Cases of sunstroke cail for opposite meas- 
ures. Here the body’s surface is hot, and the 
face flushed. The main call for treatment is 
immediate measures for a reduction of the 
temperature. Remove the patient to as cool 
and shady a spot as can be found, almost strip 
the body, and dash cold water over it, espe- 
cially about the head and chest, maintaining 
ice-cold applications to the head. 

Many things are recommended for the treat- 
ment of ivy poisoning. Among them may be 
mentioned a paste of fresh cow’s cream and 
gunpowder; a three per cent solution of salol; 
but perhaps about as good as anything else is 
a -strong mixture of common table salt and 
water as hot as can be tolerated. Cloths should 
be saturated in this, and frequently renewed. 


Summer Complaint 


At the first signs of an attack of summer 
complaint in an infant, a physician should be 
called in without delay, as a rule; but when 
one is unavailable, it is well in the emergency 
to know the proper method of home treat- 
ment. First of all the intestines should be 
thoroughly cleaned by doses of castor oil, given 
one teaspoonful at a time, or divided doses of 
calomel (one-tenth grain every hour until one 
grain is given). Substitute boiled water for 
milk, and feed the same quantity of dex- 
trinized gruel (gruel in which the starch has 
been rendered soluble by the action of dias- 
tase) or egg water as the usual milk feed- 
ing, at two-hour intervals. 

A decoction of disastase for dextrinizing 


gruels may be made as follows: Put in a cup 
a tablespoonful of malted barley grains crushed 
and add enough water to cover, usually two 
tablespoonfuls. This is prepared in the even- 
ing and placed in the refrigerator over night. 
In the morning the water, looking like thin tea, 
is removed by a spoon, ready for use. About 
a tablespoonful will dextrinize a pint of grucl 
in ten minutes. This decoction must be pre- 
pared each day, as it spoils. The best cereal 
to use is rice, with barley and wheat flour next 
in order, but if the gruels have a bad effect, 
give the child egg water or mutton broth, 
instead. The principal drug used, aside from 
the castor oil and calomel, is subnitrate of bis- 
muth. If opium is used, however, be sure that 
the digestive tract is thoroughly cleared out. 
One good authority prescribes as the best home 
remedy for summer complaint a level teaspoon- 
ful of compound chalk powder mixed with six 
teaspoonfuls of water; after stirring together 
add a teaspoonful of a compound tincture of 
catechu, and mix thoroughly. A teaspoonful 
of this mixture constitutes a dose for a child 
of one year, and to each dose five drops of 
paregoric may be added until the child begins 
to show the effects of the opium by drowsi- 
ness, when it should be stopped. It is always 
wise to take as many preventive measures as 
possible, and of these fresh air, cool sponge 
baths and light diet are as good as any. Care 
should be taken to keep the child’s abdomen 
warm against a change in temperature, which 
may do much toward causing a summer di- 
arrhea. 


Rus your hands with talcum powder and 
sprinkle it inside your light kid gloves before 
you put them on, and perspiration will not soil 
them. Sprinkle the inside of your stockings 
also.—Mary A. Coburn. 


Tue TENDENCY to crowd a house with fur- 
niture and works of art is both vulgar and 
contrary to the laws of health—The Medica! 
Record, 
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Ice Made from 


Distilled Water 


By EtspetH MacDoNnaLp 


NE of the most wonderful processes in 

the manufacture of everyday necessities 
is the making of artificial ice. Step by step 
from the boiling of the water to the evolution 
of a block of congealed transparency, the work 
is marvelously interesting, not only to the chem- 
ist and the student, but to the housewife. In 
her hands lie, to a large degree, the health and 
well-being of a family. If she has studied 
bacteriology even slightly, she must realize the 
necessity of pure water and pure ice. 


PERILS FROM POND AND RIVER ICE 


The news columns of the morning paper 
abound in object lessons. We read of cities 
or villages swept by the typhoid plague, and 
with the chronicling of a long list of deaths 
comes the announcement from _ physicians, 
bacteriologists or sanitary experts, that many 
lives have been sacrificed because of impure 
water or ice. Freezing will not kill bacteria; 
nothing except carbolic acid and the boiling 
point, 212 degrees, will kill them. The fact 
has been firmly established that water tainted 


with sewage germs does not purge itself in 
the act of freezing. The bacillus simply lives 
dormant till it is released, perhaps in a chip 
of ice dropped into a tumbler of water, thence 
into a helpless stomach. 

Legislation has begun its war against im- 
pure ice. In New York state Senator James 
H. McCabe, a Brooklyn physician, introduced 
a bill at Albany last winter to prohibit cutting 
ice from sewage-polluted regions of the Hud- 
son. Senator McCabe vouched for many cases 
of typhoid among his own patients which he 
had traced to impure ice. He brought forward 
the fact that between Hudson and Water- 
ford sixty-seven sewers empty into the Hud- 
son. The Hudson is not the only sewage- 
polluted river in the United States which 
yields its ice harvest, and Senator McCabe’s 
energetic campaign has opened the eyes of 
people all over the country to a danger which 
has been only half understood. 


ICE FROM ARTESIAN WELL WATER 
Now for a glimpse at how artificial ice is 


THE BLOCKS OF ICE JUST OUT FROM THE MOLDS 
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made. The first process one observes is water 
being pumped from artesian wells four hun- 
dred feet deep. Pure water might be ob- 
tained from an ordinary city supply, for it is 
boiled, distilled and filtered, but a first class 
ice plant takes not even that risk, the water 
must be as pure as can be possibly obtained, 
straight from the springs of the earth’s heart. 
From the artesian wells, the water is pumped 
into immense boilers. It is distilled and con- 
densed. Pipes carry it to another great cop- 
per vat, where it is reboiled and skimmed of 
every particle of impurity. Then while almost 
boiling it passes through coil upon coil of 
pipes cooled under a constant fall of icy spring 
water. The distilled water boiling in the low- 
est pipe of the coil is chilled before it ascends 
to the top pipe. There it enters an immense 
tank filled with coke, then into two other fil- 
ters containing charcoal and gravel. Before 
it leaves these tanks, to be pumped into the 
molds in which it becomes ice, it is pure as 
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water can be made—sparkling, limpid and 
refreshing. In the large apartment, where the 
filter tanks fill one end, there is a wide stretch 
of floor made up of oblong wooden blocks. 
Underneath is a lake of strong, cold brine, 
slowly resolving water into ice. At the other 
end, the transparent three hundred-pound 
cubes are sliding down an incline like minia- 
ture glaciers into a cold storage room, there 
to await the grip of an iceman’s tongs. The 
process which is going on under foot in the 
big freezing room is much the same as that 
achieved by the cook who turns the crank of 
an ice cream freezer. The difference is tha‘ 
pipes filled with ammonia gas take the place of 
ice. The salt is there—thirty thousand pound 
of it—held in solution by thirty-three hundred 
barrels of water brought to the freezing point, 
only never freezing itself because it is intensely, 
salt. The water, which is pumped by ma- 
chinery into zinc molds holding thirty-six gal- 
lons, has first been brought to a temperature 
of thirty-eight degrees; if it 
were not perfectly chilled the 
brine would become warm. 
By machinery again—so pon 
derous that it weighs many 
tons, yet so wonderfully ad- 
justed that all the work in 
this room can be done by one 
man—the molds are lowered 
into the brine with the tops 
just a few inches above its 
surface. The temperature 
here is sixteen degrees and in 
twenty-four hours every mold 
under the flooring will be 
solidly frozen. The brine is 
kept in constant circulation. 
just as the movement of an 
ice cream can stirs the ice and 
salt in the freezer. The tem 
perature is not allowed to 
drop below sixteen degrees. 
if it did the ice would have 
an opaque, “bubbly”’ interior. 
such as one sees in ice which 
has been frozen quickly at a 
very low temperature. 

At night the molds are 
emptied and refilled, the ice 
is stored in a cold storage 


THE FLOOR CONSISTS OF THE TOPS OF THE MOLDS, ONE oF oom ready for the wagons 
WHICH THE MAN HAS RAISED BY MEANS OF THE HypRAULIC which all summer long are 
CRANE. A PART OF THE FREEZING APPARATUS IS SEEN IN THE loaded almost at daybreak. 


BACKGROUND. 


The molds are lifted from 
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the brine, one from every other row, that 
the temperature of the shallow salt lake may 
not be changed in any spot. The immense 
hydraulic carrier seizes two ice filled molds 
at once, whirls them to the end of the room 
and tips them over at the top of a min- 
iatire toboggan shute. Then on each side 
rise two small pipes, from which comes a 
spray of boiling water to fall on the icy molds. 
It only takes a minute or two to loosen ‘the 
leaming mass, there is a cracking noise, a 
sudden leap forward, then the three hundred 
pounds of ice goes sliding down to add one 
mre to the long row of glittering blocks. 
RELATIVE COST OF ARTIFICIAL ICE 

lanufacturers of artificial ice aver that it 
is cheaper than natural, because it lasts longer. 
Natural ice, they say, is never perfectly solid; 
it is bound to have a larger or smaller amount 
of air bubbles. Artificial ice has no bubbles, 
it is perfectly solid, except for what the ice- 
man calls “the feather,” a fine, fluffy plume in 
the center of each block; this is not bubbles, 
but simply the formation one finds when ice 
frcezes from the bottom, the top and the 
sides, leaving the center the last portion to 
congeal. A recent test made between arti- 
ficial and natural ice was shown in a large 
market, when two fish boxes of exactly the 
sume Capacity, receiving exactly the same 
ircatment, standing in the same temperature, 
were each filled with sixteen hundred pounds 
ot ice. The artificial ice, so the store man 
says, lasted eleven weeks; the natural ice had 
melted at the end of four weeks. 

“Did the public take kindly to artificial ice?” 
I asked the owner of the ice plant, after 
viewing every process of manufacture. 

“They did not,” he answered emphatically ; 
“the public are not easy to persuade, if you 
charge a few more cents for some commodity 
they can obtain cheaper. The first summer, 
| engaged two delivery men and sent them out 
every morning with a team full of ice. The 
poor fellows would come back at night per- 
iectly discouraged. Sometimes they had trav- 
eled the city over and had sold only two 
blocks of ice. They realized they were not 
earning their wages, to say nothing of main- 
taining the plant we ran. Then the doctors 
hegan to order it for their patients, especially 
in fevers where chipped ice is given to cool the 
mouth. That began to assure people of its 
purity. I had to make people acquainted with 
its lasting qualities, and prove that in the end 
it was cheaper than the cheapest ice. There 


ICE FROM DISTILLED 


WATER 


was the everlasting fault-finder to convince. 
Some people assured me the water cooled by 
our ice tasted of ammonia. I had actually to 
show one man how ice is manufactured to 
prove to him there could not possibly be am- 
monia in the ice. The ammonia is a gas, and 
it is conveyed through our great tank of brine 
by means of iron pipes. These pipes are per- 
fectly tight, there is not a possibility of the 
ammonia escaping. If it could, it would not 
escape as a liquid, it would be as a gas which 
would immediately dissolve into thin air. If 
there is on a very rare occasion the slightest 
foreign flavor in artificial ice, it is not am- 
monia, but iron or charcoal which the water 
still holds in solution after it has percolated 
through the filter. When you come to that 
objection—and it is so unusual an occurrence 
it is hardly worthy of mention—you are after 
all getting nothing but two of the chief in- 
gredients in a famous mineral water. 

“The public, educated by larger knowledge, 
wider reading—and I might add a few typhoid 
fever scares—are beginning to see the boon 
of pure ice as well as of pure water. House- 
wives realize that a refrigerator box which 
requires no cleaning from April till Octobe 
means clean ice.” : 


Tue Impurity or Mitk—In cases where 
bowel troubles follow the use of milk con- 
taining bacteria, the immediate cause is quite 
as likely to be the effect of the acids and other 
by-products, which have been produced in the 
milk by various forms of fermentation, as by 
the activities within the digestive tract of any 
one or more species of the micro-organisms 
consumed. We must look to the effect upon 
the milk itself for the cause of many but not 
all of these troubles. An analogous illus- 
tration is found in the ptomaine poisoning 
following, in rare cases, the eating of slightly 
tainted meat or fish. The poisoning comes 
from the effect of by-products or ptomaines 
produced by certain bacteria in decomposing 
the flesh, and not by the direct results upon 
the individual of the bacteria themselves.— 
Prof V. A. Moore, Cornell University. 


To Detect salicylic acid in food, add a 
little tincture of iron to the food on which the 
acid is supposed to be, and it is there the iron 
will cause it to turn violet—Dr Adolph Miller, 
University of Pennsylvania and College of 
Pharmacy. 
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cop AND HADDOCK IN THE DECK PENS OF A FISHING SMACK 


Fresh Fish 
By W. B. THornTon 


The salt water fish sold inland are of ne- 
cessity comparatively old, having been much 
handled. Along the seacoast, fish which have 
been out of water but a few hours may readily 
be obtained; at the same time, the seaside fish 
market will contain much that has been 
shipped on ice from the large centers of the 
fish trade in the cities. 

A study of local conditions makes this clear. 
Where weirs or pound nets are established, 
there is, of course, never any doubt as to the 
freshness of the fish offered for sale. But 
where these are lacking, find out what fish are 
most frequently taken on a hand line, and 
stick to these. If tautog, cunners, flatfish or 
flounders, scup, pollock or sea bass are of- 
fered, you may be reasonably certain that they 
come from adjacent waters and are therefore 
fresh. All these fish are common off the New 
England coast. Off the middle and southern 
Atlantic states the Spanish mackerel and 
weakfish may be added. But when cod and 
haddock are offered you, beware! These are 
also taken on a hand line and may possibly 
come from your immediate locality, but the 
chances are that they have traveled in the 
hold of a fishing schooner, lain in the ware- 


house of a wholesale dealer, and been shipped 
by rail, since they saw salt water. The first 
mouthful will tell you, if you have once tasted 
a fresh cod or haddock. 

In summer these two varieties of fish are 
usually not as fresh as in winter. That is, 
they are usually taken in the inner coast 
waters during the winter, while in the summer 
they come from the outer banks, necessitating 
a more or less lengthy sojourn in the holds 
of the vessels. 

The present writer made a trip not long 
ago with a Boston fishing schooner to sce 
how fresh fish are handled, and the actuai 
degree of “freshness” of haddock and cod 
when offered to the public. The schooner in 
question had discovered a bank where the 
haddock were schooling within a surprisingly 
short distance of the harbor. Clearing from 
the wharf at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, she 
was tied up alongside again at 4 o’clock on 
the following afternoon with ten thousand 
pounds of haddock and cod, ready for the fish 
dealers. The accompanying illustration shows 
about half the catch in the deck pens of the 
schooner before being dressed and iced in the 
hold. These fish were taken from the water 
from 8 to 11 o'clock in the morning and were 
in the retail market the following morning 
This was exceptionally quick work, however, 
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FRESH FISH 


and because of it the fish brought a better are at their best in the winter because of the 
price than the catches of schooners coming shorter distance they are transported. In the 
from distant fishing grounds. summer there is such great variety of other 

\Mackerel is one of the best and most val- fish that cod and haddock are not so much in 

ule food fishes of the Atlantic ocean. Like demand. Mackerel and bluefish are the two 

-orly all other fish the delicacy of flavor is great food fishes of the north Atlantic coast er 

yendent upon its freshness. Mackerel are in midsummer. Both travel in schools and tad 

en in weirs and pound nets along , 
re, but chiefly by fishing vessels = a 

voted to their pursuit. Nets are Be 

in their capture. The fish taken 
g shore are preferable, of course, _ 
they are likely to have been ‘ 
dled less and to have been out 
water shorter time. When 4 
wing fish ask where they are 
ght. You‘can then quickly de- 
for yourself which are the 
eshest. 

‘The flesh of most fish is inclined 
soften somewhat when long out 
water. The flesh of freshly 
ght fish is firm. Cooked at 
e it retains its firmness and is 

aky under the knife. The less fish 
handled the finer its quality. 

i and haddock stand handling 

ceptionally well, but even these 
entirely different when served 
hin an hour or two of their 

axing. As before stated, these fish DORY LOAD OF HADDOCK ALONGSIDE SCHOONER 


both are taken in seines or nets 
chiefly. Power boats are being em- 
ployed more and more in their pur- 
suit, and this is not only of distinct 
advantage to the fisherman, but the 
consumer profits as well. They 
materially reduce the time between 
the catching and the eating of the 
fish. 
Better no fish at all than fish with re 
a suspicion of age. Fresh fish stand oe 
high in food values, but that which 
is at all questionable is a menace. 
If your fishman is honest, he will 
give you all the information he can 
as to when and where his fish were a 
caught. But if you do not ask him 
he is not going to volunteer the facts 
Let me repeat: study local condi- 
tions; go to the market with the idea 
of getting the freshest fish and not 
with your mind made up to a special 
BAITING TRAWLS FOR COP AND HADDOCK variety which tickles your palate. 
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Cooling by Evaporation 
By &. C. J. 


In the southwest and in arid climates gen- 
erally the air is so dry that food if protected 
from insects will keep for a long while. The 
same dryness of the air, which is so “thirsty” 
that it absorbs moisture very readily, is also 
utilized for cooling purposes through evapora- 
tion. The medium for this is most generally 
known as an olla (pronounced oy-ya). This 


MONKEY JUGS FROM JAMAICA 


is a porous earthenware jar, or jug, usually of 
large size. It is generally used for drinking 
water, but in larger sizes can practically be 
turned into a refrigerator, by setting a water- 
tight receptacle inside, in which food is placed. 
Through the porosity of the ware, the water 
works through to the surface and is evapo- 
rated therefrom. The effect of the evaporation 
is to reduce the temperature of the evaporat- 
ing surface and consequently of the contents 
of the jar. 

Those who live on the plains, where it is 
necessary to depend on a canteen for carrying 
drinking water, avail themselves of this idea 
by covering the canteen with cloth, wetting 
the cover when the canteen is filled, and leav- 
ing the cap slightly loose, so that a little water 
will from time to time run out and keep the 
cloth cover dampened. The evaporation of 
the water from the surface keeps the contents 
of the canteen cool and refreshing. 

While the principle of evaporation is of spe- 
cial service and use in those sections of the 
country in which the air is dry enough to 
quickly absorb moisture, it can nevertheless 
be made of great use in all parts of the coun- 
try during the summer season. While the 
ollas of the southwest are generally of the 
shape shown in the illustration, this general 
form being used to permit a large holding 
capacity, with a small opening at the top to 


cover and a large surface for evaporation, 
the only requisite is a porous earthenware 
receptacle, which may be covered at the top 
to keep out the direct heat. 

As an illustration of the possibilities in this 
direction, on only a moderately warm day in 
April equal amounts of water were placed ina 
“monkey jug’ and in an open kettle. Poth 
of these were placed in the sun. At the 
end of an hour the water in the jug, which 
was quite cool to begin with, had risen only 

two degrees, while that in the pail 
showed an increased temperature 
of twelve degrees. At the end of 
two hours, the water in the jug 
was only three degrees, while that 
in the pail was eighteen degrees 
warmer than at the beginning of 
the experiment. This suggests the 
possibility of at least a consider- 
able saving in the ice bill for the 
summer. To those who are afraid 
of noxious germs from the ice and 
to those who desire a cool rather 
than an exceedingly cold drink, 
this is an extremely simple method to make 
the same sun that heats also cool the water. 
The difficulty in the east and north is to find 
an unglazed receptacle. A very convenient 
shape is that of a bean-pot, preserve pail or 
a crock, of about two gallons capacity. Thiese 
as generally carried in stores are glazed, but 
occasionally unglazed ones can be picked up, 
or secured from a pottery through a crockery 
dealer. If worse comes to worst, a common 
unglazed, large-sized flower pot can be util- 
ized by securely plugging the hole in the bot- 
tom and using a cover from a large crock, 
or a piece of board. The cover is necessary 
not only to keep out the direct rays of the 
sun, but dust and other dirt. 

If placed in the sun the evaporation wil! be 
so much more 
rapid. This of itself 
uses up the contents, 
but not so rapidly 
but that it can easily 
be provided against. 
There are great pos- 
sibilities in the sale 
of porous earthen- 

ware, which some enterprising pottery may 
commonly supply after those in the east and 
north become conversant with its advantages. 

While the olla, as shown in the illustration, 
is the more common form used in this coun- 


A TYPICAL OLLA 
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LADYLOCK IRONS 


try, there are generally different types of re- 


ceptacles in various parts of the world. The - 


illustration of “monkey jugs” shows a very 
common form of water receptacle in Jamaica. 
The material, however, is the same in all, 
namely, a porous earthenware. 


What to Do with Ladylock Irons 


By EtsrpetH MAcDoNALD 


Years ago our grandmothers held in great 
favor what they called ladylock irons: metal 
tubes, around which “ribbons” of paste were 
curled, as a lady’s locks were wound in these 
days about the fingers. The result was horns 
of pastry which slipped delicately browned off 
the irons when baked. They were filled gen- 
rously with strawberry or raspberry jam, then 
smothered in whipped cream, and were rich 
nough to be indigestible, as, alas, many 
randmotherly desserts were. 

Ladylock irons had gone out of fashion 
ntil a few years ago somebody revived them, 
nd presently they were put upon the market, 
selling, I think, for sixty cents a dozen. When 

saw them on a kitchen furnishing counter 
they straightway brought back to my memory 
the delectable horns of jam and whipped 
cream created thirty years ago in grand- 
mother’s kitchen, and to see them was to 
purchase. The result has been all sorts of 
adaptations from things baked on ladylock 
irons, 

Perhaps our favorite is a fine shortcake 
dough rolled rather thin, cut into strips and 


into a thin strip about as long as the board. 
Butter the ladylock irons, cut the dough into 
“ribbons” an inch wide, then wrap a “ribbon” 
about each iron lightly, winding from the small 
end to the large end. Let each edge merely 
touch the other, without overlapping. Lay the 
paste-covered irons on a wire frame and set 
into a hot oven to bake delicately brown. 


THE HORNS, READY TO BE FILLED 


curled about the irons. The recipe I use calls 
for two cups of pastry flour sifted with four 
teaspoons of baking powder, half a teaspoon 
of salt and one tablespoon of sugar. Into this 
tub four tablespoons of butter. Wet with milk 
to a soft dough, turn out on a well floured 
molding cloth and gather lightly—touching it 
as little as possible—into a long narrow roll. 
With gentle pats from the rolling pin, shape 


LADYLOCK IRONS, SHOWING THE PROCESS OF 
WINDING THE DOUGH 


They will puff up lightly and look quite attrac- 
tive. They may be filled with anything you 
wish to utilize. If desired as a course for sup- 
per or luncheon, slip them off the irons on a hot 
platter and fill with creamed chicken, sweet- 
breads, oysters, mushrooms or lobster. Serve 
individually with a spoonful of the white sauce 
which goes inside, poured around them. On 
top of the sauce put a sprinkling of chopped 
parsley or browned bread crumbs. 

When you plan to serve the horns cold, 
there is no end of ways for filling. During 
shortcake season fill them with strawberries, 
raspberries or cherries, well powdered with 
sugar, and on top put ‘a garnish of whipped 
cream. If you prefer to use cooked fruit, 
stewed prunes or dried apricots are not to be 
despised; or fill with any canned fruit, drain- 
ing off the juice and filling with the fruit alone. 
Garnish with whipped cream or thicken the 
fruit juice very slightly with cornstarch and 
serve it as a hot sauce. 

The horns, when made of puff paste or even 
plain paste (trimmings answer nicely to cover 
the irons) may appear as quite a fancy dessert. 
Fill them with whipped cream, sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla, then pour over each a 
chocolate frosting. Or make the filling after 
any recipe for lemon pie and cover the top 
with a meringue, browning it delicately in a 
moderate oven. 
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92 GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Cooking School Luncheon 


A recent attractive lesson at the New Eng- 
land School of Cookery served to introduce a 
number of new and appetizing dishes. Salmon 
loaf with Hollandaise sauce demonstrated an 
excellent way for utilizing a bit of cold boiled 
salmon. The salmon, of which there was 
about one and a half cups, was rubbed fine 
with a wooden spoon. A panade was made 
from one cup of soft bread crumbs cooked to 
a smooth paste in one cup of milk. To this 
was added half a cup of cream, half a tea- 
spoon of salt, a dash of cayenne and the 
salmon. Three eggs beaten very light were 
folded in, then the mixture was poured in a 
buttered mold set in a pan of hot water and 
baked till firm in a moderate oven. The Hol- 
landaise sauce which accompanied it was less 
expensive than the usual recipe. It was made 
as follows: cream half a cup of butter, add 
the yolks of two eggs, one at a time, beating 
thoroughly. Season with salt, cayenne and 
a tablespoon of lemon juice, then add one- 
third of a cup of boiling water and cook in a 
double boiler till thickened. Turn out the 
molded salmon on a warm platter, pour the 
sauce around it and serve immediately. 

Another dish cooked in timbales utilized 
one more left-over, a cup and a half of cold 
corn cut from the cob. The corn was put 
through the fine knife of a meat chopper, 
and mixed with two eggs slightly beaten, one 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of pepper, one and a 
half tablespoons of melted butter, and one 


pint of scalded milk. This was poured inio 
small buttered timbale molds, also set in a 
pan of hot water (to prevent overcooking) 
and baked in a moderate oven. They weve 
turned out on a hot platter and garnished with 
sprigs of watercress. 

A Rhode Island chowder taught a most 
savory method for using the plentiful clam. 
Cook one-third of a cup of salt pork cubes 
with one large onion, sliced, and half a cup 
of water. Parboil four cups of potato cubcs, 
add the liquor from the pork and onion, the 
juice from one quart of clams, the hard part 
of the clams chopped and two cups of boiling 
water. Cook till the potatoes are near'y 
done, then add one cup of stewed strain: 
tomato, the soft part of the clams and a 
quarter of a teaspoon of soda, to reduce the 
acidity in the tomato. Just before serving 
add one pint of scalded milk, two tablespoons 
of butter, one teaspoon of salt, a dash of 
pepper and cayenne and a scattering of small 
oyster crackers split. 

A new relish, which is decidedly peppery 
but a pleasant accompaniment to dinner, is 
deviled almonds. Follow this recipe in mak- 
ing it: blanch two ounces of almonds, shred 
them, saute in oil, as for salting, then when 
hot and just delicately browned, pour over 
them one tablespoon of chutney, mixed with 
two tablespoons of chopped pickles, one table- 
spoon of Worcestershire, one quarter of a 
teaspoon of salt and a sprinkling of cayenne. 

Popovers made from entire wheat flour are 


A SALAD SET OF LETTUCE LEAF WARE 
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THE 


sometuing of a novelty in hot breads. Sift 
two-thirds of a cup of entire wheat flour, one- 
third of a cup of white flour and one-fourth of 
a teaspoon of salt. Gradually add a scant cup 


of milk, stirring constantly till the batter is per- 
fectly smooth, then add one well beaten egg. 
Pour the batter into greased, hot gem pans 
and bake for half an hour in a hot oven. Re- 
member the lightness of popovers depends 
wholly on the amount of air beaten into the 
batter. 

An apricot shortcake is one of the nicest 
shorteake combinations imaginable. For the 
cake sift two cups of flour, four teaspoons of 
baking powder, half a teaspoon of salt and 
two teaspoons of sugar. Then work in one- 
fourth of a cup of butter, mix with three- 
fourths of a cup of milk, roll one-half inch 
thick, cut into squares and bake for fifteen 
minutes. The filling may consist of either 
ripe apricots, cut in halves, stoned, sugared 
and left to stand for half an hour in a cold 
place, or stewed apricots may be utilized. 
When the ripe ones are used, split the squares, 
put the fruit between the layers of crust, then 
lay a few perfect halves of fruit on top of 
each with a garnish of whipped cream. If 
canned fruit is used, put it in a sieve to drain 
off the syrup. Arrange the apricots on the 
shortcake as if they were fresh and convert 
the syrup into a delicious sauce, following this 
recipe: to one cup of apricot juice add one 
tablespoon of cornstarch wet in table- 
spoon of cold water. Boil for five minutes, 
heating till smooth, then add one tablespoon 
of lemon juice and one tablespoon of butter. 
Serve hot. 


July Fruits 
By M. V. Dorsey 


Blackberry Bounce 

Stew a peck of blackberries till one-quarter 
done, then strain through a flannel bag. To 
one quart of juice put one pound of sugar. 
Boil and skim. When cold put one quart of 
brandy to four quarts of juice. Spice to 
taste. 
Whortleberry Cake 

Six eggs, half a pound of butter, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar, one pound of 
flour, half a cup of milk, one teaspoon of 
yeast powder, one pint and a half of whortle- 
berrics. Not only is this ever so good as 
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cake, but makes a delicious pudding when 
eaten warm with the following 
Cold Sauce 

Beat one teacup of butter and two of sugar 
to a froth, then add one teacup of boiling 
water, a little at a time. When cold, flavor 
with wine and nutmeg. 
Pineapple Marmalade 

Grate the pineapples. Use half a pound of 
sugar to one pound of fruit. Place in a pre- 
serving kettle and boil about thirty minutes. 
Seal hot. 
Raspberry Vinegar 

Put two quarts of fresh, ripe raspberries 
in a stone or china vessel, and pour on them 
a quart of vinegar. Let stand twenty-four 
hours, then strain through a sieve. Pour the 
liquid over two quarts of fresh raspberries 
and Jet stand again twenty-four hours. Then 
strain a second time. Allow one pound of 
loaf sugar to every pint of juice. Break up 
the sugar and let it melt in the liquor. Put 
the whole into a stone jar, cover closely and 
set it in a kettle of boiling water, which must 
be kept at a quick boil for one hour. Skim, 
and when cold bottle the vinegar for use. 
Poured over cracked ice with a little water 
added, it makes a most yefreshing summer 
beverage. 
Blackberry Syrup 

To one pint of blackberry juice add one 
pound of sugar, one teaspoon each of cin- 
namon, cloves, allspice and nutmeg. Boil ten 
minutes, remove from the fire and add half a 
pint of good brandy. 


After peaches. pears, plums. quinces, citron 
or other fruits have been preserved, take the 
fruit from the syrup and drain it in a sieve. 
To one pound of loaf sugar put half a teacup 
of water and when dissolved set it over a 
moderate fire. When this syrup is boiling hot 
put in the fruit. Stir it continually until the 
sugar is candied about it, then take it upon a 
sieve and dry in a warm oven, before the fire 
or in the hot sim. To heavily erystallize the 
fruit this process must be repeated. 


Ties A tA Creme—Take some of the nicest 
figs procurable in market, steam them for 
fi 
jam and chopped English walnut meats. Close 


fteen minutes. cut open and fill with apricot 


them again, roll in powdered sugar and serve 
with whipped cream.—J. K. N. 
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Wepnespay, Juty 1 
Breakfast 
Currants Cereal 
Fried flounders 
Fried potatoes 


‘Toast Cotice 


Dinner 
Roast beef 
Browned potatoes 


Teas Bread Grape jeily 
Boiled custards Cookies 


Supper 
Tomato salad Bread 


Marble cake Raspberries 


ced tea 
Tuurspay, Juty 2 
Breakfast 
Cereal Omelet 
Fried potatoes 
Whole wheat gems 
Coffee 
Dinner 


‘Tomato soup Crackers 


Cold roast heef 
Spaghetti 
String beans Bread 


Chocolate cornstarch pud 


ding 
Cookies 
Supper 

Dried heef 

Graham bread 


Marble cake Strawberries 


Tea 
Fripay, Jury 3 
Breakfast 
Watermelon 
Vried calf’s liver and 
bacon 
Mashed potatoes 
Wheat gems 


Dinner 
Clear soup Crackers 
Broiled bluetish 
Baked potatoes 


cttuce Bread 
Sliced bananas Cotlee 
Supper 


Welsh rabbit Toast 
Marble cake 


Preserved pineapple Tea 


Saturpay, Jury 4 
Breakfast 


Watermelon Beef halls 


Fried potatoes 
Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Broiled chickens 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumber salad 
Bread Currant jelly 
Strawberry ice cream 


Sponge cake Coffee 


Supper 


aish 
Bread Cheese straws 


Scrambled eggs in chafing: | 


Nut cake Ieed tea 


Sunpay, Jury 5 
Breakfast 
Cherries Lamb chops 

Votato cakes 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Chicken soup Saltines’ 


Boiled salmon 
New potatoes 
Hollandaise sauce 
Peas Bread Pickles 


Diplomatic jelly Cookies | 


Coffee 
Supper 
Salmon and lettuce salad 
olls Cheese straws 
Pear jam Nut cake Tea 


cake 


Wepnespay, Jury & 


Lemon jelly 


Sponge cake 


Popoversd 
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Monpay, Jury 6 


Breakfast 


Cereal 
Shirred eggs 
Toast Cotfee 
Dinner 


Salmon bisque Crackers 
Broiled beefsteak 
Mashed potatoes 

Peas Bread 

Blanemange 


Coffee 
Supper 


Creamed sweetbread 


olls 


ea 


Tuerspay, 7 


Breakfast 
Bananas 


Broiled codfish steak 
Creamed potatoes 
Wheat muffins 


Yinncr 


Broiled lamb chops 
Baked potatoes 


Breakfasi 


Watermelon Cereal 


Eggs in cups 


Fried potatoes 
Muffins Cotice 


Dinner 


Mock bisque soup 


Croutons 


Raked veal) chops 


> 


Mashed potatoes 


Rects 


Chocolate eclairs 


Supper 
loaf Rolls 
Gingerbread 
cake Raspherri 
Tea 


Tiiurspay, Jury 9 


Breakfast 
Watermelon 


Creamed salt codfish 
puff Corn bread 


Coffee 
Dinner 


soup Crackers 


Roast lamh 


Riced potatoes 


String beans Bread 
Wafers} 
heese Coffce 
Supper 
Potato salad Bread 
Gingerbread 
Blueberries Tea 
Frinay, Jury 10 
Breakfast 
Bananas Omelet 
Fried potato 
bread Cotlee 
Dinner 


Jaked halibut 
Escalloped potatoes 
White sauce  Lettuee 
Blueberry pudding 

Wine sauce Coffee 


Supper 
loa Rolls 
Sponge cake 
Dlackberries Tea 


Wafers 


Raspberries 


Cottee 
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| Saturpay, Jury 
Breakfast 

Cherries c 

scalloped halibut 
Coffee 


Corn soup 
Cold roast 
Peas 
Raspberry pic 


Suppe 
Lobster salad 


Sponge cake 
Preserved tomatoes 
Iced tea 


Sunpay, Jury 


Breal 
Cereal Codfis 
Vrown bread Chili 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Lobster soup 


Roast chicken 
Mashed potatoes 


Peas Tomato 
| Bread 
| Fruit sherbet Angel cake 
Coffee 
| Supper 


Cold chicken 


Saratoga chips 


Cucumber salad Rolls Angel 
Grape sherbet Orange marmalade 
Saltine “affce 
ottee | Monpay, Jury 13 
. 
loaf Bread ast 
cake Blackberries ( herries 
Tea Minced lamb on 


Potato cake 


Vrown bread 
Dinner 
Chicken broth 


roiled heefsteak 
Saked potatoes 
' 


Charlotte russe 


Supper 


Raspberry shortcake 


Rolls 


Tvuespay, Jury 
Breakfast 
Plums Cereal 
Lamb croquette 
Fried potatoes 


lolls 
Dinner 


li.amb broth 
Broiled salmon 
Baked potatoes 


Cucumbers 


| Boiled rice with cream 


ottce 


Supper 


 croquettes 
Angel cake 


Tea 


Wepnespay, Jury 
Breakfust 
Currants Tam omelet 
Corn bread 
Ilashed potatoes 


Cotfee 


Dinner 


Green pea seup 
Croutons 


Fried lamb 


Saratoga potatoc 
Beets French rolls 


Coffee 

Supper 

Ilapjacks 
Cheese Rolls 


Tuvurspay, Jury 16 
Breakfast 

Plums Fried 

Scrambled eags 


Buttered toast 


Blackherrics 


Chicken soup 


Maple syrup 


Dinner 
Cold ham 
Creamed potatoes 
Pickled beets 


String beans Bread 


Raspherry shortcake 
Cold coffee 
Supper 
ean and lettuce salad 


Saratoga chips olls 
Cheese 
Maple sugar cake 
Blueherries Tea 


Fripay, 17 
Breakfast 


Cereal Creamed codfish 


Blueberry gems 
Coftce 
Dinner 
Broiled bluefish 
Baked potatoes 
Lettuce and cucumber 
Salac 


Pread Watermelon 


Supper 
Fried hominy 
Maple syrup 


Hread Cake leed tea 


Saturpay, Jury 18 
Breakfast 
Watermelon Cereal 
Eggs in cups 


\Muftins Coffec 


Dinner 
Vricassee of chicken 


oast 


Roiled potatoes Teas 


Blueberry pie Coffee 
Supper 
Wheat cereal 
Pineberries Milk 


Loaf cake lea 


Sunpay, Jury 19 
Breakfast 


Bacon and scrambled eggs 


Rolls Coffee 
Dinner 
Fried chicken 
Mashed potatoes 


Peas Summer squash 


Breac 


Pineapple Bavarian cream 


Waters Coffce 


Supper 
Lobster salad Rolls 


Loaf cake Iced tea 


Monnay, Juty 20 
Breakfast 
Plums Cercal 
Shirred eggs 


(xraham muffins Coffee 


Dinner 
Pea soup 


Minced chicken on toast 


Boiled potatoes 


Sliced tomatoes Bread 
Blueberries Cotfec 
Supper 


Dried beef Rolls 


Loaf cake Raked bananas 


ca 
Tvuespay, Jury 21 
Breakfast 


Blueherries Omelet 
Muffins Fried potatoes 


offee 
Dinner 
Crackers 
Fried lamb chops 
jaked potatoes 


Squash Bread Plums 


Crackers Cheese 
Coffee 


Supper 
Creamed dried bect 
Rolls 


Loaf cake Tea 
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Monpay, Jury 27 


Wepnespay, JuLy 22 


Breakfast. Breakfast 
__ Bananas Cereal | Apples Hominy 
Fried bacon and_potatocs| Ege birds’ nest 
lopovers Cottce | iried potatoes 
Dinner (company) | Grown bread Coffee 
Bouillon Saltines Olives} Dinner 


Broiled bluetish 


Bean soup Saltines 


Cold corned beef 


hicken, in brown Sauce | Baked potatoes Bects 
points Green beans 
Vanilla ice cream “offc 
Queen puddin Coffee 
Suprer 


Vegetable salad Buns 
Bread and milk Giackberries Sponge cake 
Loaf cake Cookies Iced tea 
Tnurspay, Jury 23 Tvespay, Jury 28 


Breakfast Breakfast 
Ilums Scrambled eggs|Cereal Corned beef hash 
Corn mutfiins Coffee Dipped toast Coffee 
Dinner Dinner 
Chicken soup Broiled lamb chops 
Fried beefsteak 3aked potatoes 
Baked potatoes Bects} Cucumbers and _ lettuce 
Squash Blueberry pic Bread 
Coffee Coffee jelly with cream 
Supper Wafers 
Dried beef Rolls Supper 
Chocolate cake | Smoked halitut Buns 
Preserved cherries Teal piueberries Sponge cake 
Fripay, Jury 24 Tea 
w Wepnespay, Juty 29 
atermelon erea 7 
Beef balls Corn muffins Breakfast 
Coffce I Cerea 
Dinner } 


ato 

Fried codfish steaks camed _potatoes 

Cofice 

Raked potatoes ; 
Nects Peas Dinner 

Blucherry pic Coffec!|Codfish chowder Crackers 
Supper Baked potatoes 


gg salad Rolls Sliced tomatoes 
Chocolate cake Corn Bread 
Sliced peaches Iced tealPeaches Coffec 
A Supper 
Saturpay, JuLty 25 Corn griddiccakes Rolls 


Breakfast Spice cake Pineapple 
Watermelon Tea 
Escalloped codfish 


Fried potatoes Toast Tuvrspay, Jury 30 


Ratlishes Coffee Breakfast 
Dinner Tlums Cereal 
Boiled corned beef Fried bacon and eggs 
Corn bread Cofiee 
Savory cabbage 
Carrots Bread Veal cutlets breade« 
Chowchow Jaked tomatoes 
I'eaches Cookies Coffee}. toiled rice 
Squash Rolls Raspberries 
Supper 


taked beans Brown bread 


Chocolate cake Supper 
Blueberries Tea Rolls Blackberries 
Sunpay, Jury 26 Spice cake 


Fripay, Jury 31 
Breakfast 


Breakfast 
Apples Baked beans 


Brown bread Chili sauce Cereal 
Coffce Minced veal on toast 
Dinner Corn bread Cotice 
Broiled chicken Dinner 
Baked tomatocs Reoiled salmon Potatoes 
Squash Corn iread Eee sauce Peas 
Peach ice cream 
Wafers Coffce bread Watermelon 
Supper Supper 
Cold corned beef Rolls} Stuffed Rolls 


Saratoga chips Spice cake 
Teach sponge cake Raspberries 
ocoa Tea 


Cookies 


Ink Stains may be quickly taken out of 
carpets without fading the colors, Mrs A. H. C., 
by rubbing with a little oxalic acid dissolved 
in water. 
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Kinks in Canning 
By Emiry E. West 


With many housewives the chances that a 
can of fruit will keep perfectly or that it will 
spoil are about even; it is entirely a matter 
of luck. 1 

Thoroughly cooked fruit in perfectly ster- 
ilized, air-tight cans can neither mold nor 
ferment; and when either of these conditions 
3efore 
beginning to-put up any kind of fruit, the 
cans should be perfectly fitted with rubbers 
and tops. Cans, rubbers and tops should be 


is found, usually the can is at fault. 


thoroughly scalded in borax water (one tea- 
spoonful to the gallon), taking them from the 
water as needed and drying each piece upon 
a sterilized cloth. 

A cover whose edge has been hent should 
be hammered into shape on the can either 
before or after the 
fruit is in, 
There is a_ right 
way and a wrong 


way to do this, as 


the accompanying 
FIG a@ SHOWS RIGHT WAY : 
illustration shows. 
\fter the fruit is in, and hefore the rubber 
and cover are adjusted, the can should be 
washed clean of any juice that may have 
dripped upon it, that no spores of mold may 
find congenial soil for germination, and 
spread, forcing their way under the rubber and 
into the can. Careful attention to these few 
particulars insures the perfect keeping of fruit. 
Perfection in canning is not attained, how- 
ever, unless the product is as pleasing to the 
eye as to the palate; the aim should be not 
only to preserve its natural flavor but also 
its natural form and color. For this purpose, 
devices vary with the kind of fruit, but a few 
general principles may be laid down. A large 
quantity should not be cooked in one vessel, 
as that on top crushes that beneath. It ts 
better to use several basins each holding suffi- 
cient for one can. Fruit should not be allowed 
to boil. The rapid agitation of the mass in 
boiling soon reduces the firmest fruit to form- 
less pulp. Fruits that form their own syrup 
should be heated very gradually and should 
finally be kept for sufficient time just below 
the boiling point to insure their being thor- 
oughly cooked. The more tender fruits in par- 
ticular should not be stirred with a spoon; 
covering the pan to retain heat and shaking 
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it gently with a whirling motion, will obviate 
any necessity to do so, 

Sugar hardens fruit and hightens its color. 
It should be added at the beginning or near 
the end of the cooking accordingly. 

Bits left in the basin after filling a can 
should not be added to fresh fruit or to another 
basin. All such remnants should be put 
together at the end in a can by themselves or 
added to the portion reserved for jam or mar- 
malade. When the fruit is put into the can, 
it should be neither dropped nor poured into 
it. Use neither funnel nor cup, Dip it care- 
fully with a spoon and place it in the can, 
This takes time, but insures freedom from air 
bubbles. 

Tt pays in the satisfaction one feels in a 
thing well done, to remove, in looking over 
fruit, all crushed, overripe and imperfect 
specimens, reserving them for jam or marma- 
lade, using only the best for canning. 

Berries and plums put up with attention to 
the foregoing details should come upon the 
table floating unbreken in clear syrup, 

To the larger fruits, peaches, pears, ete, hot 
water should be added when put to cook to 
help in forming a syrup. In placing them in 
the can, put in the syrup first; straining out all 
floating rags of pulp with a soup or tea 
strainer, tip the can, and slide the fruit down 
its side, The buoyance of the syrup prevents 
the fruit from crushing and it sinks to its 
place with no chance for air spaces. Pears 
are improved by the addition of lemon juice 
(no rind) about two lemons to three cans, 
If plums are wanted peeled, the skins can be 
removed with a fork and a sharp knife as the 
fruit is put into the cans. 


Vacation Tyrnom—The return from the 
stummer vacation in September and October is 
followed each year by many cases of typhoid 
fever. In selecting a cottage or hotel the sum- 
mer sojourner will be overparticular in find- 
ing a place where everything is just right 
for his outward comfort, but seldom will 
he think to look into the condition of the 
water which he is to drink daily, to 
assure himself that it is fit for use, Too 
often germs of typhoid are lurking about 
those charming country wells, and the hotels 
at the seaside could not always safely have 
their plumbing inspected. Guests should 
know positively before engaging quarters at 
any summer resort that the sanitary condi- 
tions are of the best. 
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Gooseberry Desserts and Preserves 
By Mary Foster SNIDER 


Gooseberries are not half as highly appre- 
ciated in the average American household as 
they should be, To many persons the name 
recalls only the small, sour, green fruit of om 
grandmothers’ gardens, and in the handsome, 
transparent amber globules of the improved 
varieties they would have some difficulty in 
recognizing the old-fashioned gooseberry. In 
flavor, too, the fruit is vastly improved, and thie 
luscious sweet-acid of the ripe berries makes 
them by no means to be despised for “eating 
out of hand.” 

A variety of delicious summer desserts may 
be made with gooseberries during their sea 
son, and in jam for winter use it is one of 
the most useful fruits we have. It is a delight 
ful substitute for bar-le-duc, which has been 
so popular of late as a course for dinners and 
luncheons. The latter confection is a_ thin, 
acid currant jelly made in Bar-le-Duc, France, 
from whence its name is taken. Every seed 
is removed from the currants without breaking 
them, apparently, and the jelly comes in very 
small glasses. Needless to say it is quit 
expensive. If our old-fashioned gooseberry 
marmalade could only be born again, and espe 
cially in some foreign town, it would at once 
he discovered to be immensely superior to the 
French currant confection, The following will 
be found very pleasing recipes for suimmer 
desserts; 

Gooseberry Tool 

Stew one quart of gooseberries in the small 
est possible amount of water. When soft, rub 
them through a sieve to remove the skins 
Press hard so that every bit of the pulp will 
go through. Add sugar to make as sweet as 
desired, and to every pint of pulp add very 
slowly one pint of cream or rich milk. Serve 
very cold with delicate cake. 

Gooseberry Souffle 

Boil one quart of fine gooseberrics in just 
enough water to keep from burning. When 
soft press through a sieve. Beat in the whites 
of five eggs which have been whipped to a 
stiff froth with half a pound of powdered 
sugar. Flavor with nutmeg and lemon. When 
very stiff whip lightly in the stiffly whipped 
whites of three more eggs, and set the dish 
in a hot oven for five minutes before serving. 
Gooseberry Trifle 

Stew and pulp the gooscberries as directed 
for gooseberry fool, and add while warm, one 
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tablespoonful of butter to every quart. Add 
the well-Lbeaten yolks of four eggs, and two 
cupfuls of powdered sugar. Put in sinall 
glasses, making them nearly full. Make a 
meringue with the whites of the eggs and 
four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and when the 
fruit is thoroughly chilled heap it on top of 
the glasses. 
Gooseberry Bread Pudding 

Stew one quart of gooseberries until soft; 
mash to a pulp, and add two cupfuls of sugar, 
one cupful of bread crumbs, the yolks of four 
eggs and the whites of two beaten separately, 
and 2 tablespoonful of butter. Bake in a 
moderate oven for twenty minutes. Then 
remove to the edge of the oven and spread 
over the top a meringue made with the whites 
of two eggs and two tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered sugar. Return to the oven again and 
brown very delicately with the oven door 
partly open. 
Gooseberry Sponge 

Soak one-half box of gelatine in half a cup- 
ful of cold water for one hour. Cook one 
quart of gooseberries in a very little water 
until soft. Press them through a sieve, and 
weeten with half a cupful of sugar. Boil 
one cupiul of sugar with one cupful of water 
ior twenty minutes. Add the soaked gelatine 
to the boiling syrup, and stir until it is all dis- 
solved. Remove from the fire and add the 
gooseberry pulp. Turn into a bowl and set 
Whip with an 
egg beater for five minutes or until it begins to 
thicken, Then beat in the stiffly whipped 
whites of four eggs, and whip until it is quite 
stiff. Pour into wetted molds and set on ice. 


this in a pan of cracked ice, 


\When time to serve turn out on a glass dish, 
and serve with whipped cream. 
Gooseberry Pudding (boiled) 

Line a pudding dish with rich biscuit crust 
rolled out half an inch thick. Fill with un- 
cooked gooseberries, liberally sprinkled with 
brown sugar, and cover with a top crust. 
Pinch the edges of the crusts well together, 
tie over it a floured cloth, and boil for two 
and a half hours in water which must not 
cease boiling from the moment the pudding 
is put in until it is done. Serve with sweet 
sauce. 


Gooseberry Ice 


Stew one quart of ripe gooseberries in a 
very little water until soft, then press through 
a fine sieve. Flavor with lemon juice, and to 
every pint of the gooseberry juice allow one 
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pound of loaf sugar. Stir over the fire until 
the sugar is dissolved, then cool, and freeze. 

Gooseberry jelly is very nice with meats, 
and baked gooseberry sauce will also be found 
excellent served in the same way. To muke 
the latter, put a quart of ripe gooseberries in 
a baking dish, add a pint of sugar and one 
small cupful of water. Dredge lightly with 
flour, cover, and bake one hour. It may be 
necessary to add a little more water. Goose- 
berry sauce for boiled fish is another very 
favorite combination. For this a pint of 
gooseberries are stewed and pulped, and then 
seasoned with salt, pepper, a grating of nut- 
meg, two ounces of butter, and three table- 
spoonfuls of the water in which the fish was 
boiled. A tablespoonful of sugar is some- 
times added by those who find the satce too 
acid, 

For gooseberry catsup the red gooseberties 
are the best. Select fine ripe fruit and boil it 
with a very littke water until soft. Press 
through a colander, weigh, and to every five 
pounds of the pulp allow three pounds of 
granulated sugar, one-hali pint of the best 
cider) yinegar, one tablespoonful each of 
ground mace and cinnamon, and a level tea- 
spoonful of salt. Boil and stir until as thick 
as tomato catsup. Seal boiling hat, 

The most unpleasant part of putting up 
gooseberries for winter is picking off the 
flower and stem ends, but a little time and 
patience will soon prepare quite a large quan- 
tity, and if the berries are carefully preserved 
the results will well repay the trouble. An 
excellent marmalade may be made by the 
following recipe : 

Gooseberry Marmalade 

Use three-fourths of a pound of sugar to 
a pound of fruit. Put the sugar and fruit in 
layers in a_ preserving kettle. Heat very 
slowly, and crush the fruit a little as it heats 
to extract the juice. Simmer very gently until 
it is a thick mass. It must be stirred fre- 
quently, and cooked until the skins are per- 
fectly tender. Seal in tumblers like jelly. 
Gooseberry Jelly 

Allow three-fourths of a pint of water to 
every pint of gooseberries. Heat over a slow 
fire until the berries are all broken or will 
mash easily. .Put them into a jelly bag, and 
drain over night. Measure the juice, then boil 
it rapidly for ten minutes. Add the sugar 
(a pound to every pint of juice), and boil again 
for ten minutes. Skim the jelly carefully 
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while boiling. Fill the glasses to overflowing, 
and when perfectly cold, seal. 
Preserved Gooseberries 

Weigh the fruit and allow a pound of sugar 
to each pound of berries. Dissolve the sugar 
in a very little water, and when it comes to 
the boil drop in the fruit. Let it cook fifteen 
minutes, then skim it out with a perforated 
spoon, and fill into glass self-sealing cans. 
Boil the syrup until rich and thick, pour it 
over the fruit, and seal. 

Gooseberry shrub makes a delicious “winey” 
temperance drink. To make it pour a quart of 
good cider vinegar over three quarts of ripe 
crushed eooseberries in an earthen dish. Let 
stand twenty-four hours, then strain. Pour the 
liquor over three quarts more of the fresh 
crushed fruit, and after twenty-four hours 
Strain it off again. Measure, and to each pint 
of juice allow one pound of sugar. Boil to- 
gether for twenty minutes. When cold, bottle 
and cork; or it may be kept in small self- 
sealers, 


Watermelon Wisdom 
By Martua 


The famous deliverance as to the straw- 
berry, “Certainly God might have made a 
better, but certainly God never did,” applies no 
less to the watermelon—provided only you get 
it at its best. To get it at its best is nearly 
impossible to one who needs must rely upon 
the melons which come to market. This for 
many reasons, the chiefest among which are 
the facts that the finest melons will not bear 
shipping even moderate distances, and that the 
hardier shipping sorts must be pulled before 
they reach the stage of full ripeness. Still, 
much may be done with a watermelon provided 
it is “caught young.” That is to say, if bought 
reasonably ripe, within a few days after it 
leaves the parent vine. 

The proof of the melon lies in the plugging 
—at least the melon sellers tell you so. But 
even if the plug shows gorgeous scarlet meat, 
dripping with sweet juice, have a care of it, if 
the flesh inclosing the seeds is mealy and 
stringy. Have a greater care if the flesh, 
however well colored, lacks crispness. Pale 
flesh, faintly slimy to the touch, shows that 
the melon was either picked too green, or from 
a dead vine, hence is, in south country phrase, 
sickly. Small clear blisters upon many of 
the seeds show overripeness. Melons heated 
in transit, though not to the point of rotting, 


have a peculiar dead flavor. Those kept too 
long in cellars take a slightly earthy taint, 
Contrariwise, those which have been left too 
long in the sunshine develop an acrid odor, and 
much juice at the expense of flesh. 

Choose the melon whose rind is without spot 
or blemish, first testing it by scraping up a 
bit of green skin with the finger nail. If the 
skin comes up easily, bringing a little rind with 
it, the chances are the melon is fresh. Skin 
that slips, leaving bare a smooth surface, indi- 
cates a imelon well let alone. Perfect melon 
flesh is crisp, firm, juicy, with a fine fragrance, 
free of strings, or hard cores at the heart. 
Though the very best melons show a few 
immature or abortive seed, if there are many 
such, and especially if they show anywhere but 
the ends, the fruit is away below first class. 
So the seed be ripe and perfect, their color 
is almost immaterial. It is my experience, 
though, that either red or yellow-fleshed melons 
with black-edged light brown seeds are some- 
thing better flavored than any others. 

Watermelon rind, which is commonly 
thrown away, can be turned into delicious 
things if one cares to take the trouble. Fill 
a jar with good brine, strong enough to float 
an egg, at the beginning of the melon season, 
und put the rind into the brine as it accrues, 
first cutting it into strips of convenient size, 
and paring the strips free of green outer rind 
and white inner flesh. Keep them under the 
brine by means of a weighted cover. Do not 
attempt to use them until the latest addition 
to them has been a week in salt. 

For pickle, sweet or sour, spiced relish, or 
citron, freshen them thus: Wash clean, scald 
one minute in boiling water, take out, and soak 
in cold water until next day. Drain off the 
water and add fresh. Repeat this until there 
is no trace of salt—usually three days. Then 
wash again, rubbing the strips well between 
the hands, and throwing out any that seem 
soft. For sour pickle all that is needed 
further is to scald lightly in weak vinegar, 
drain, and pack in jars with layers of spices 
to taste, cover an inch deep with cold cider 
vinegar, drop in lumps of sugar that have been 
well rubbed on a lemon rind, tie down and let 
stand a week, 

Sweet Pickle 

Weigh the soaked rind; to five pounds of 
it take three pounds of sugar and three pints 
of vinegar. Mix sugar and vinegar, bring to 
a boil, skim well, and pour boiling hot over the 
rind, which has been packed in a jar, and 
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highly seasoned with nutmeg, mace, and the 
grated yellow rind of lemoas. Next day drain 
off syrup, boil up, skim and return to jar 
Repeat twice, then put the whole mass into a 
preserving kettle, let it boil three minutes, add 
the strained juice of half a dozen lemons. Boil 
one minute longer, pour into jars, tie down and 
let stand a week. 

Spiced Relish 

For five pounds of fresh rind take three 
ounces of ginger, bruise it well, and boil twenty 
minutes in a quart of water. Strain, add three 
pounds of sugar, boil up, skim and pour over 
the rind. Repeat three times, then cook rind 
and syrup together for ten minutes. Skim out 
the rind, and pack in your jar, sprinkling it 
lavishly with cloves, allspice, mace, nutmeg, 
cinnamon if the flavor is approved, grated 
lemon rind, white pepper, cayenne pepper, and 
if liked, a few celery seed. Add to the rind 
and seasoning a quart of good whisky or 
brandy, to the syrup a pound of best lump 
sugar, and the strained juice of four lemons. 
Boil it two minutes, skim clean, and pour on 
the rind. Let it cool uncovered, then tie down, 
and keep cool and dark until wanted. 

Citron 

Soak freshened rind after weighing, for six 
hours in clear lime water, then for two in 
weak alum water, wash well and cook in clear 
water with a handful of grape leaves, until 
tender. To five pounds rind take eight: of 
‘ugar, two ounces ginger, and four fresh 
lemon Bruise the ginger and boil slowly for 
half an hour in three pints of water. Strain 
upon the sugar, add the juice of the lemons, 
boil up, and skim well, then put in the rind, and 
the peel of the lemons cut in very thin curls. 
Cook slowly, taking care not to scorch, until 
the rind is clear all through. Add a little hot 
water if the syrup gets too thick. When the 
rind is preserved thoroughly, skim it out, and 
arrange in jars, boil the syrup for ten minutes 
longer, and pour over it. [examine it next 
day; if the syrup is not thick and rich like 
honey, drain it off, add more sugar, and boil 
twenty minutes, returning to the jar boiling 
hot. 

Candied citron is a more than excellent 
sweetmeat. To make it, spread the rind on 
flat dishes, sprinkle it thickly while hot with 
coarsely powdered lump sugar, and set either 
in the sun under glass, or in a warm oven, 
and turn it twice or thrice while drying. Col- 
ored sugar can be used for the crystallizing. 
By cutting the rind in fancy shapes, stars, 
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hearts, diamonds and triangles, the sweets may 
be made us pretty as they are good. 


Vanilla Cream with Various Sauces 
By AMELIA SULZBACHER 


Only a few years ago, seemingly, frozen 
dainties, save as the product of the confec- 
tioner’s skill, were unknown and the occasions 
for such extravagant indulgence were rare 
and special. But freezers ure possessions 
easily acquired nowadays, and as they are con- 
sidered among the essential necessities of 
the average kitchen furnishings, all this is 
changed and ices and creams have usurped 
the place of many other desserts. Hence 
numerous new and delicious dishes have re- 
sulted. Among the favorite new ideas are 
sauces intended especially for frozen creams. 
These sauces are very easily made, and as they 
add greatly to the cream with which they are 
served, imparting distinctive flavor and char- 
acter, they are destined to become very pop- 
ular. With vanilla ice cream as a foundation 
many choice varieties are thus easily produced. 
Philadelphia lee Cream 

Ice cream made of pure cream is of dis- 
tinctive American origin, and it is called Phil- 
adelphia ice cream. It is unquestionably the 
choicest of all kinds and the better the quality 
of the cream, the more delicious the result. 
Beat a quart of cream with a Dover egg beater, 
whip, churn or wire egg beater until it is light 
and frothy; add a cup of sugar and continue 
beating until the sugar is all dissolved. Fla- 
yor with vanilla, taking care not to use too 
much, and freeze. Allow the frozen mixture 
to stand at least an hour before serving, 
that the ingredients may become thoroughly 
blended. All kinds of cream should undergo 
this so-called ripening process. This is the 
easiest and quickest method of making cream; 
it expands considerably in freezing and will 
be smooth and velvety. If cream of a light, 
delicate texture is desired, whip the cream and 
skim off the froth until there is sufficient to 
make a quart. Add the sugar and the flavor- 
ing to the unwhipped cream and continue beat- 
ing until the sugar is dissolved, then freeze. 
When almost done, add the whipped cream, 
and freeze until stiff. 

Neapolitan Ice Cream 

The many varieties of ice cream in which 
eggs, or milk and eggs, are used, are classed 
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under the general name of Neapolitan ice 
creams. Such creams are universally served 
on the continent of Europe and in England. 
The following is an inexpensive and excellent 
rule: beat the yolks of two eggs with a 
quarter of a cup of sugar, add gradually two 
cups of hot milk and cook the mixture over 
hot water, stirring constantly, until it com- 
mences to thicken. Beat the whites of two 
eggs until stiff, add half a cup of sugar and 
gradually the slightly cooled custard. Cool, 
add two cups of cream, flavor and freeze. If 
a cream of light, fluffy texture is preferred, 
whip the cream, add it to the half frozen mix- 
ture and finish freezing. 
Strawberry Syrup 

Boil a cup of fresh strawberry juice 
(obtained as in making jelly) with a cup of 
sugar to a thick syrup; cool, add a tablespoon 
of lemon juice and pour into a_ sauceboat. 
Serve icy cold with each portion of cream. 
Red raspberries, cherries, peaches, grapes, 
quinces, in fact any kind of fruit, may be 
used for these delicious syrups, affording 
opportunity for unlimited variety. It is an 
excellent plan to make and bottle these syrups 
in season, using preferably bottles that are 
small enough to hold only sufficient for one 
serving. However, the juice of canned fruit 
may be used when fresh fruiteis not obtain- 
able, but allow only half a cup of sugar to a 
cup of juice. 
Hlot Fruit Syrups 

‘jo half a cup of fresh fruit juice add a 
cup of sugar. Cook slowly to the soft ball 
stage, add a teaspoon of lemon juice and pour 
into a sauceboat. Serve hot. The syrup will 
candy on the cold cream. 
Claret Sauce 

Boil a cup of sugar and half a cup of water 
to a thick syrup. Cool slightly and add one- 
third cup of claret. Serve quite cold with 
each service of cream. This is quite a favorite 
sauce. 
Coffee Sauce 

Beat the yolks of two eggs with one-fourth 
cup of sugar, add half a cup of freshly made, 
clear, strong, black coffee and cook over hot 
water, stirring constantly, until it commences 
to thicken. When cold add a cup of whipped 
cream. Serve the ice cream in glasses and 
heap the sauce over the top. 
Pistachio Sauce 

Whip a cup of cream until stiff and dry, 
add one-third cup of sugar, flavor with 


pistachio and tint a delicate green. Have 
ready half a cup of blanched and _ finely 
chopped pistachio nuts. Serve the ice cream 
in sherbet cups, put the sauce on top and 
sprinkle with the chopped nuts. 
Caramel Sauce 

Butter the inside of a granite saucepan, add 
two ounces of unsweetened chocolate and melt 
over hot water; add two cups of light brown 
sugar and mix well; then add an ounce of but- 
ter and half a cup of rich new milk. Cook 
until the mixture forms a soft ball when tested 
in cold water, then take from the fire and 
flavor with vanilla. Put into a sauceboat and 
pour while hot over each service of ice cream, 
If there is delay in serving, keep hot by stand- 
ing in a vessel of hot water. As this simple 
dressing is poured over the cold cream it 
immediately hardens, forming a delicious car- 
amel coating, and at once converts an other- 
wise ordinary dish into one of real elegance. 
TIot Maple Sauce 

Butter the inside of a granite saucepan, add 
a cup of maple syrup and a third of a cup 
of cream and boil until the syrup forms a soft 
ball when tested in cold water. Pour while 
hot over each service of cream. Like the car- 
amel sauce given above, this delightful sauce 
also candies upon the cold cream, and for 
excellence divides honors with it. 


Cooxtnc Marrow Beans with fresh or 
canned string beans is a seasonable vegetable. 
The string beans should be cut in long thin 
slices and cooked at least two hours. The 
white beans must soak over night and boil for 
one hour previous to putting in string beans.— 


R. B.. 


Sturren Tomators—Cut a thin slice from 
the stem end of the tomatoes. Remove the- 
seeds and pulp and mix the pulp with an 
equal amount of buttered cracker crumbs. 
Season with salt. pepper and tabasco sauce, or 
with sugar, if preferred. Place the tomatoes 
in a granite pan and bake until the crumbs 
are brown. Take them up with a broad knife 
and serve very hot.—Mrs Dickson Moore, 
Columbus, O. 

WHITE Spots on furniture, where a_ wet 
cup has been set or water spilled, are easily 
removed by wiping with a cloth wet in spirits 


of camphor.—W. H. C. 
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Good Living at Small Cost 


The menus herewith given were provided 
for a family of six, consisting of three 
women, a young mechanic, and two boys. The 
cost of these palatable and nutritious meals 
averaged seventeen and a fraction cents a day 
for each person. The cooking was done by 
one of the women mentioned, consequently 
there is no charge for labor,-the figures cover- 
ing the food supplies only. 

WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Wheat cereal 

Creamed dried beef 

tread and butter 

Doughnuts Coffee 


Dinner 
Corned beef hash 


| Dinner 

| Beef pie baked 

Mashed potatoes 
Lettuce Green peas 

| olls 

| Strawberry shortcake 

| Luncheon 

Cream cake 


Spinach parsnips) Wafers Chocolate 
Bread and butter Monpay 
Whole wheat muffins Breakfast 
Tananas Coffee Paked beans Brown bread 
Supper Pickles Doughnuts 
Chocolate ‘offee 
Bread and butter Dinner 
: Sardines Beef soup with rice 
Apricot sauce Angel cake Crackers 
IURSDAY | Meat pie warmed over 
Breakfast Cucumbers Baked custard 
Cereal Creamed eggs | Supper 
, Bread and butter | Strawberries Tea rolls 
Coffee Crullers | 


Creamed eggs 

Russian tea 

Sponge cake 
TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Dinner 
roiled hamburg steak 
Creamed potatoes 
Scalloped corn 


Dread and butter WI 
Watermelon heat cerea 


upper Poached eggs on toast 
Cabbage salad Rolls | Cottee 
Strawberries taner 


Ginger and sugar cookies Beef soup Crackers 
Tea | Beefsteak broiled 
Fripay | Mashed potatoes 
*RIDAY lar baked 
Breakfast Macaroni and cheese bake 


Lettuce 


amburg steak fri 
Ha id ried {Bananas with lemon juice 


Bread and butter 


Crullers Coffee Supper 
Dainese |Potato salad with radishes 
Fresh haddock stuffed and) and lettuce 


hoked | _ Entire wheat bread 
Mashed potatoes | Strawberries and cream 
Boiled Bermuda onions Angel cake Tea 


Lettuce WEDNESDAY 

Bread Cantaloupes _ Breakfast 
Supper jOats with milk and sugar 
Bread and butter Beefsteak warmed over 

Minced chicken in gravy 
Sliced bananas with Toast Coffee 

: lemon juice Dinner 

Cream puffs Tea Ham baked 


SarurpDay Fried eggs 


Breakfast Mashed potatoes 
Wheat cereal Lettuce Asparagus 
Corned beef hash Strawberries Cotfee 
tread and butter Supper ; 
Coffee Creamed macaroni 
Dinner Bread and butter 
Tomato bisque Crackers; Layer cake of chocolate 
Tried eggs and bacon Tea 
olls Boiled rice THURSDAY 
Coffee Breakfast 
Supper Wheat cereal 
Baked beans ilam omelet Bread 
_ Bread and butter Coffee 
Spice cake Chocolate Dinner 
Sunpay Beef loaf 
Breakfast French fried potatoes 
Baked beans Canned corn Radishes 
Pread and butter tread and butter 
Vickles Doughnuts fread pudding with 
Coffee strawberry sauce 
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Supper Dinner 
Creamed toast Corned beef sliced cold 


. 
Russian tea = Strawberries Creamed potatoes 


Chocolate cake {Canned corn Lettuce 
Ses 

ruit cake Russian tea 
Luncheon 
Graham wafers 
cold tread and butter 
Fig cake Milk 
Cofiee 
= Jenner Breakfast 
Creamed codfish Wheat cereal 


Stewed tomatoes Calf's liver fried 

Jaked potatoes Bread and butter 
Bread and butter Coffee 

Apple tapioca pudding 


Dinner 
with hard sauce 


: Potato soup Crackers 

Supper Corned beef hash 

Bread and butter Bread and butter 
Sardines Blackberries Green peas pie 


Sugar cookies Chocolate} Supper 


SaTURDAY Laked beans warmed over 


Breakfast dread and butter 
Wheat cereal Prune sauce 
Creamed dried beef | Chocolate and fruit cake 
Bread Tuespay 
Doughnuts Coffee Breakfast 
Dinner Cereal 
Tomato bisque Crackers} . tread and butter 
Sroiled hamburg steak Tripe dipped m beaten 
Boiled potatoes | eggs and fried 
Cucumbers Bread Doughnuts Cofice 
Strawberry shortcake _ Dinner 
Supper Beefsteak broiled 
Baked beans Brown bread Baked new potatoes 


rolls Dandciions 

| Radishes 

read pudding with straw 
berry sauce 


*ickles 
Russian tea Sponge cake p, 

Sunxpay 


Breakfast Supper 
Cereal Liver chopped fine and 
Baked beans cooked in gravy 
Graham muffins tread and butter 
Doughnuts Coffee (Strawberries Sponge cake 


EXPENDITURES DAY BY DAY 

Wepnespay—Wheat cereal, 10oc; dried beef, 12¢; 
cold corned beef, 25c; spinach, 15c; bananas, 1§¢; 
sardines, 12c; apricots, roc; milk, 6c; one-half pound 
of butter, 13c; total, $1.18. 

Tuurspay—Hamburg steak, 24c; corn, 10c; water: 
melon, 35c; cabbage, 8c; berries, 10c; milk, 6c; 
breakfast food, 10c; total, $1.03. 

Frivay—Haddock, 30c; onions, lettuce, 5c; 
cantaloupes, 20c; chicken, 20c; bamanas, i15c; lemons, 


5c; tea, 20c; milk, 6c; total, $1.31. 


Saturpay— Potatoes, 2: two quarts of milk, 6c; 
beef, 30c; bacon, 20c; tomato, ivc; beans, &¢; 


oranges, 30¢; cream, 15c; crackers, 9c; coffee, 25¢; 


berries, 25c¢; lettuce, 6c; peas, 20c; wafers, 10c; 
total, $2.39. 

Monpay— Cucumbers, 5c; strawberries, 1oc; eg@s, 
13¢; lemons, 5c; milk, 12c; total, 45c. 

Tvuespay—Crackers, 8c; steak, 32c; macaroni, Ic; 
lettuce, 5c; cheese, 10c; bananas, radishes, 
berries, 10c; cream, 15c; total, $1.12. 

Wepnespay— Milk, 12c; ham, 35c; eggs, 20c; pota- 
toes, 25c; lettuce, 5c; asparagus, 10¢; strawberries, 
toc; butter, 22c; total $1.39. 

Tuvurspay—Beef, 32c; corn, 10c; berries, 20c; 
lemons, 5c; milk, 6c; total, 73c. 

Fripay—Codfish, 13c; tomatoes, 1oc; sardines, 15¢; 
blackberries, 17c; milk, 6c; total, 6:1c. 

Saturpay—Dried beef, 12c; hamburg steak, 24¢; 
cucumbers, 5c; berries, 12c; beans, 7c; milk, 12¢; 
corned beef, 25¢; raisins, 12c; sugar, 25¢; corn, 12¢; 
lettuce, 5c; figs, 10c; total, $1.61. 
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Monpaxy—Crackers, 8c; peas, 20c; prunes, 10¢; 
chocolate, 25c; milk, 12c; liver, 18c; total, 3c. 

Turspay—Wheat cereal, 12c; tripe, coffee, 25c¢; 
steak, 32c; potatoes, 35c; dandeiions, 18c; radishes, 
sc; berries, 20c; milk, 6c; total, $1.68. 

Total for first week, $7.48; for second week, $6.95. 


Pure, Safe Milk tor Infants 


Sterilized and boiled milk are no longer 
considered best for young babies, in fact steril 
ization has been pronounced « failure by prom 
inent physicians because in the process the 
milk undergoes such a change in character 
that some of the substances of the most nutri 
tive value disappear, and what is left is to a 
large degree non-digestible. ‘The latest sciei- 
tific investigations point toward pure, clean 
cow's milk as a substitute for human milk. 
To obtain milk in such a state is difficult, 
but quite possible, if the proper precautions are 
taken. Milk freshly drawn is bound to con- 
tain many hundreds of bacteria, but if it be 
cooled to a temperature of forty-five degrees 
directly after skimming, and kept at that tem- 
perature, so many of these bacteria will dis- 
appear that there will be no danger in feed- 
ing the milk to an infant. Other things of the 
greatest importance in securing pure milk are 
the absolute cleanliness of the stables and the 
pails used to receive the milk, the health and 
cleanliness and feed of the cows, and the 
cleanliness of the milkers themselves. Imme- 
diately after milk is drawn it should be taken 
to a clean, dry room and strained through a 
metal strainer and a flannel cloth, and then 
cooled and bottled at once. The dairy utensils 
must also be well cleaned and sterilized each 
time after using, and the can must contain no 
seams or cracks, or have the tin worn off at 
all. Wherever these extreme measures of 
cleanliness have been followed out to the 
letter, milk which it was perfectly safe to feed 
to a baby has been the result. 


A Mystery Hunt 
By B. A. Law 


The expense in providing material for our 
little “mystery hunt” was trifling, but in time 
and in thought as lavish as the hostess was 
able to expend. <A series of ten cards were 
provided for each guest. These were num- 
bered from one to ten and each bore a letter, 
namely, A 1, A 2, A 10, B 1, B 10, etc. The 


hostess retained the first card of each series. 
‘The remainder were scattered in every con- 
ceivable nook of the house and even outside 
on porches, clotheslines and blinds—the more 
‘impossible’ the place, the better. When 
ready to start the hunt, the hostess gave each 
guest Number 1 of his series. This was to 
serve as a clew to find the subsequent num 
bers, ten revealing the hiding place of some 
trifle, if possible suggestive of a hobby, «1 
Whim of the person to whom it was assigned 
Candy cones, toy mice, diminutive rubber 
hoots and similar articles were used as the 
“uiysteries.” The cards were written in a 
Vivacious, conversational style, hinting at the 
nature of the particular “mystery” awaiting 
the searcher. 

The greatest care was used in placing the 
cards in their correct places, as @ mistake 
would completely destroy the object of the 
whole series. Sometimes two or more of dif- 


ferent series were concealed in the same place. 


The guests were cautioned against taking any 
except those of their own letter. The con- 
fusion of the company, unexpected encoun 
ters, amusing situations discoveries 
created the desired entertainment. The hunt 
was a continuous gale of mirth. 

When all had found their “mystery,” the 
company were invited to seat themselves about 
the dining table, the rooms being dimly lighted 
with candles. The hostess occupied the seat 
at the head of the table, conecaled under which 
was a basket containing the following object 
\ piece of wet fur, a prickly pin ball, a sponge, 
a nutmeg grater, a wiggling toy, a wig, a skull 
and a glove filled with bran, previously damp- 
ened and chilled on the ice. These were 
passed by the hostess under cover of the table 
to the first guest at her left, who in turn 
passed it to his neighbor and so around the 
circuit. Two conditions were imposed—the 
article must be passed rapidly, secondly, and 
the identification of them should be solely by 
touch. As one grewsome object after another 
flew from hand to hand, there was no lack 
of merriment. ‘Tally cards and pencils were 
provided cach guest, who wrote from memory 
a list of the articles handled. A tiny skull 
match holder was the prize awarded to the 
most skillful guesser. 

This little exercise was iniroduced to key 
the nerves ot the company to a proper state of 
receptiveness for the two ghost stories with 
which the program of the evening’s entet- 
tainment closed. 
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RS DEXTER had gone to her club, and 


in her absence all the bugs and insects 


of mealdom and crackdom were holding a 
mass meeting, whose minutes the kitchen clock 
carefully recorded and reported to his mistress 
on her return. The meeting was*held in a 
corner of the cold pantry on a discarded cover 
of a flour barrel, and a corpulent cockroach, 
Mr Croton by name, was the chairman of the 
occasion. The croton bug was seated upon 
a partially eaten pamphlet on The Scientific 
Extermination of Bugs and Insects. This 
pamphlet he industriously ate between his 
remarks to the audience, which included ants, 
flies, fleas, moths, buffalo bugs, spiders, flour 
beetles and mosquitoes. 

“You will all bear me witness,” began the 
croton bug, as he swallowed half of a recipe 
for his own taking-off, “that I am a steady- 
going bug of good habits, a noted champion 
of cold water, and moderately fond of the 
dried paste in bookbindings, wall paper and 
photographs. Yet I prefer a carnivorous dict 
and I am vegetarian only by necessity. 
Despite my amiable disposition, however, and 
my modest selection of dark, damp basements. 
] am pursued by feminine fanatics, who bait 
me into the valley of the shadow with seduc- 
tive cucumber peel, California buhach and 
pyrethrum. 

“List, too, to the tale of one of the grim and 
¢houlish practical jokes of these fiends in pet- 
coats. They prepare for us a villainous ban- 
quet of two plates, connected by a tiny piece of 
wood—a dastardly ‘bridge of sighs... On one 
of these plates they place a mixture of equal 
parts of dry flour and plaster of paris, flavored 
with sugar. The other plate is filled with 
water. When we are hungry we eat off the 
first plate and are immediately consumed with 
thirst. We naturally rush across the bridge 
mentioned and sip the water trom the other 


ittle Under World 
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plate. But he who sips never sips again, for 
he is almost immediately changed to a stiff 
plaster cast of his former self. I mind me, 
too, of a clever cousin of mine who was try- 
ing to solve a problem in hydraulics, as he 
lay under a baseboard. Suddenly, with no 
warning, he was choked off from life, freedom 
and the pursuit of happiness by a vile and 
vicious puff of Persian insect powder.” 

Here the croton bug broke down, utterly, 
wiped his eyes with his tentacles, and to cover 
his emotion, nervously attacked a recipe on 
“last bites for beetles.” There would have 
been an awkward pause but for the prompt 
interposition of an ant, who exclaimed: 

“Cheer up. brother bug: ‘thy fate is the com- 
mon fate of all,’ as the poet sings. Even our 
human enemies are not exempt from per- 
secution. Dost know their doggerel ? 


‘Hobbes clearly proves that every creature 
Lives in a state of war by nature; 

So naturalists observe a flea 

Hlas smaller tleas than on him prey, 

And these have smaller still to bite ‘em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum.’ 


“We could all tell Hamlet-iike tales, and 
mine is more doleful than yours. A dozen of 
my sisters and myself thought we might es- 
tablish a little ‘industrial supremacy’ around 
the sugar barrel and ‘annex’ some of its con- 
tents. But all our route was ambushed by 
villains. Three of us fell into a saucer of 
tartar emetic, disguised with sugar and water; 
one perished on a trail of oil of sassafras, two 
were suffocated with powdered sulphur, two 
were poisoned with kerosene, and four were 
the victims of Persian insect powder. And 
what excuse do these monsters offer for their 
crimes ? 

“Hear, and weigh its emptiness, my fellow 
sufferers. They say that we are always ‘get- 
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ting into things.” And pray, what does that 
mean, if justice may paraphrase it in the 
candor of slanguage? Simply this: that we 
are ‘onto our job,’ which is the modern way 
of saying that we are educated. My brother 
Croton may remember eating into a good old 
volume which contains a proverb counseling 
the sluggard to consider our ways and be 
wise. But a perverse and sordid generation 
now considers our ways only to cover them 
with poison, and lets the paltry expense of a 
few grains of sugar outweigh the precepts of 
the wisest man that ever lived.” 
“Bravo!” buzzed a large housefly. 
complaint reminds me of what these strange 
bipeds say about us. They complain that we 
don't wipe our fect when we go from a gar- 
bage pail to a pie or cake on the table, or 
from a pot of mucilage to a bald spot on a 
mati's head. But what would you? If a man 
had six feet, as we have, would sie stop to 
wipe them all every time he moved? Zounds, 
no! it is as much as his wife can do to get him 


“Your 


to wipe two feet once or twice a day. 
“Doctors say we carry gems. Sut owe 
never carfy any thet hurt ws. Men are so 
fanciful. They even imagine that we are 
made of so slight elements that a sip or two 
of pyrogallic acid will send us into the great 
ewigkeit. But such preparations are only 
Fourth of July drinks for us. There are three 
ways to kill us—by hand; with fly paper—let 
me not think on its barbarity—and by using 
chloride of lime where we are born, and that 
is wherever offal is found 
“Happy fly!" wheezed an asthmatic mos- 
quito; “there are a dozen ways by which we 
I am, as you all know, a sur- 


are betrayed. 
geon and singer of no little repute, and it is 
only recently that some ecrass-minded 
has called us ‘advance agents of malaria.’ 
While we do not deny the charge, we consider 
it most prosaic, utilitarian and ungrateful of 
men to forget that we administer this malaria 
with music. It is something of a trial to see 
our offspring, whose genius might revolution- 
ize the music of our race, cut off in their 
water cradles by unholy baptisms of kerosene, 
while we, their parents, in the midst of moon- 
light sonatas most feelingly rendered, are lia- 
ble to be suffocated by the treacherous fumes 
of smoking camphor or sulphur.” 

“Alas,” sighed a fidgety moth, “I like a 
flame, as all the world knows, but it doesn't 
seem to be good for me because I like it. 
In fact, I heard Mrs Dexter say that she half 
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believed that moths were created to mimic 
and satirize the amorous idiocies of mankind, 
And, if | am so valuable to ‘point a moral and 
adorn a tale,” why do they kill me and my 
eggs with sprays of benzine?” 

“What did Mrs Dexter think was illustrated 
by your habit of nibbling into dresses and 
rugs?" inquired an insignificant buffalo bug. 

“Oh, I happen to know the answef to that 
question,” retorted a flea who was visible one 
moment and invisible the next. “But it was 
Mr Dexter who made out texts for the rest 
of us. He said that the mosquito was a winged 
epitome of botesomeness; the cockroach the 
personification of prying inquisitiveness that 
bores into the affairs of others; the fly of 
garrulousness, and the buffalo bug the incar- 
nation of treachery that works by stealth.” 

“Mr Dexter evidently belongs to the old 
prig school of morality,” sniffed a hitherto 
silent buffalo bug. 

“Soft, soft,” rejoined a conciliatory ant. 
“Whatever Mr Dexter may have said, Mrs 
Dexter paid you a fine compliment. She said 
that you were the cleanest of all bugs to kill, 
as you crumbled into dry nothingness, on 
being touched, and looked like an inconsequent 
bit of raveling. She also said that when ben- 
zine had been sprayed about your haunts, that 
you evaporated into something like carpet 
dust. 

‘But hush! I hear Mrs Dexter coming up 
the walk, and we must disperse; yet not till 
I make a motion. I move that all the cock- 
roaches and bookworms, within a radius of 
ten miles, be appointed censors of ail the do- 
mestic periodicals and books and that they 
vigorously suppress (as our good brother 
Croton is now suppressing yon vile pam- 
phlet) all nihilistic recipes directed against our 
race.” 

This motion was promptly carried and the 
meeting precipitately adjourned just as —Mrs 
Dexter's latchkey turned in the lock. 


CAUTION TO THE READER—Whenever benzine 
is used to fight insects, with the hand atomizer, 
no light should be brought into the room till 
the odor has almost disappeared. Again, in 
heating camphor in a tin dish over a lamp, 
to drive off mosquitoes, one must take care 
that it does not ignite. 
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Gossip and Good Tidings 


As They Do in New York 
By Linpa Hutt 
NE sees and learns a great deal while 
O “rubbering,” as the New Yorkers say, 
and even those who do not know what this 
lang word means, can enjoy it and at the same 
time be unconscious that it is a vulgar pastime. 

One discovers, for instance, that the up- 
to-date man who walks, wears the new, long 
cutaway or morning coat and carries his stick 
and his gloyes in his left hand, and the up- 
to-date woman walks in a shirt waist suit of 
mohair, taffeta or voile that clears the ground, 
and if the shirt waist is light or white, she 
then covers it with a skeleton coat, often with 
very long skirts, sometimes reaching to the 
knees. The size of the walking woman's head- 
gear has shrunk to within reasonable propor 
tions, but it is as large as ever when = she 
drives. 

Be it known that She only “drives” when 
he rides in a carriage behind horses, but she 
“rides” when this is a park bus er a tram— 
New Yorkers are getting so English they say 
tram—and when she goes in an automobile she 
neither rides nor drives, but “bubbles.” This 
fine distinction and new slang word refers to 
men also. But when she drives she can be a 
thing of beauty, which she is especially this 
year, albeit somewhat bizarre. She wears 
frocks of “champagne” lavender or blue, elab- 
orately trimmed with lace dyed to match, with 
high-crowned, broad-trimmed, large hat, much 
feathered and mostly black. But in an auto- 
mobile she ceases to be a thing of beauty, for 
she is enveloped in all sorts of unattractive 
togs. These are to keep her together and to 
keep her clean. 

Salad bar-le-duc was served at Ardsley, the 
resort of a famous politician, who had a few 
cronies to dine with him. Crisp white leaves 
of lettuce surrounded a creamy, fluffy mold of 
cream cheese. Over the lettuce was a_ thick 
French dressing, the kind made with ice, and 
over the cheese, just showing a rim of white, 
Was a luscious pink mass of bar-le-duc. This 


“comfiture’” as the French call it, comes from 
the little town called Bar-le-Duc, between 
Paris and Strasburg, just the other side of 
Nancy. There is a plain, homely substitute 
for bar-le-duc in apple jelly, which if made at 
home from the best materials will taste very 
well with cream cheese and lettuce. 

In the center of the plates of oysters at a 
recent luncheon was a whole shell which easily 
opened, disclosing two strips of paper bearing 
the names of the engaged couple and_ tied 
together with baby ribbon. This idea was 
carried out at another feast, with large English 
walnut shells. An amusing way of announcing 
an entirely new engagement at a “heart-to- 
heart” dinner given recently was a telegram 
brought to the hostess. This telegram the 
hostess read aloud as follows: “St James 
church, June fitteenth, noon; Mary Peters, John 
Williams.” This was, of course, a surprise 
to everyone but the hostess, the fair victim 
and the happy man. 

A florist who is noted for the keeping quality 
of his flowers as well as for the artistic boxes 
he sends them in, has the following directions 
pasted on the inside of each cover: “These 
flowers should be kept in the refrigerator at 
night. In the morning cut the stems about 
an inch, then fill vases with fresh, cold water. 
If violets cover them with wet tissue paper; 
if carnations, do not cover or sprinkle them.” 
Great care is taken that boxes and flowers 
harmonize. For instance, violets are sent in 
violet boxes, roses in rose boxes, ete. 

The plate lifter is not « new contraption fer 
lifting hot plates, but just an amusing toy for 
these grown persons who still enjoy a prac- 
tical joke. It is a tiny rubber tube with a 
bulb on one end and a bag on the other. The 
bag end is put under the tablecloth, where the 
victim’s plate would he, while the bulb end 
reaches heyond the table at the manipulator’s 
seat. A squeezing of the bulb tips the plate 
just enough to convinee the victim that he or 
the table is possessed by spirits. 

Oblong china mats for the table have ap- 
peared. They are in all sizes, made of blue 
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and white delft and lined with blue felt. They 
are excecdingly pretty and not very expensive— 
an entire set costing about six dollars, and are 
most useful where a bare table is to be kept 
spotless and laundry bills lessened. 

This reminds me of rough dried laundry. 
Wagons are to be seen in the streets bearing 
the sign, “Laundry rough dried, six cents per 
pound, Try it.” This is significant that over- 
worked housekeepers are learning how to shirk. 
Towels, sheets and numerous other articles can 
be used rough dried when the purse is slim 
or mother’s back is tired. 

An entertainment given in the South field 
of Columbia university was a beautiful thing 
to see, the trees at the end of the field making 
an ideal Forest of Arden, while the gowns 
were a dream of loveliness and fluffness. It 
furnishes an idea for the housekeeper who 
has a country home. <A vaudeville perform- 
ance in her back yard would be just the thing 
with which to entertain her dear five hundred 
friends. There were thousands at the “As 
You Like It.” but scarcely more than five 
hundred could hear. 

Two new club names are suggested to the 
enterprising who still have the club fever. 
One, a department club, calls itself *Phi- 
litscipoma,” “Phi,” philosophy; “lit,” litera- 
ture; “sci,” science; “po,” poetry; music; 
“a,” art. Another whose members write and 
do things in public, is “Twinklers,” which they 
call Twink for short. They are not stars of 
great magnitude but only twinklers, and when 
they mect they twinkle for one another's 
benefit. 


Self-Expression for the Child 


The Keynote of the National Congress of 
Mothers in Session at Detroit 


By Mary Woop-ALLtex, M D 


The reports of the work done in the various 
states show that the National Congress of 
Mothers does not limit itself to the establish- 
ment of mothers’ clubs, in which women may 
learn how more easily to train their own chil- 
dren, but cultivates the universal mother 
spirit, which reaches out to the care of the 
waif, the unfortunate and the criminal child, 
and establishes for him the vacation school, 
the public playground, and the juvenile court. 

In several states the question of child labor 
has occupied the attention of the Mothers’ 
Congress. Some startling facts have been dis- 
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covered, and in several states laws protective 
of young children have been sccured. The 
report of Mrs Florence Kelly, secretary of 
the National Consumers’ league, on child 
labor indicated that progress was being made 
in all parts of the country. Some of the 
states, as Oregon and Washington, having no 
protective legislation, have passed laws _ pro- 
hibiting the employment of children under 
fourteen years. Mrs Kelly asserted that in 
Pennsylvania children are worse off than any 
where else, thirty thousand children under 
thirteen years of age being employed in various 
occupations—not counting the breaker boys, 
whose work is so arduous and disagreeable. 
Moreover, there is no law in that state against 
night work. Children may legally work 
twelve hours a day, five days in a week; and 
in many cases they actually work twelve hours 
a day six days in a week. Where laws exist 
they are often so framed that there are holes 
through which offenders may creep. It is 
surprising how soon after the tenth birthday 
the child may become twelve years old if the 
parents are anxious to reap the benefits of 
his labor. 
JUVENILE COURTS 

The juvenile court is found to be a most 
advantageous plan for promoting morality and 
decreasing criminality among children. In 
such a court the child who has been guilty of 
an offense is tried, not as a criminal but as a 
child who, through ignorance or bad influ 
ence, has done wrong. If found guilty, he is 
put in charge of a probation officer, in many 
cases a woman, who keeps guard over the 
delinquent, receiving a regular report in 
regard to his behavior. This officer has legal 
power over the child, which fact soon becomes 
known and felt both by him and his parents. 
Ile comes to realize that she is his best friend 
and not infrequently grows into confidential 
relations with her. The parents learn that the 
officer is a wonderful reinforcement of their 
authority, and friendly consultations are held 
as to the best methods of keeping the wander- 
ing one in right paths. The probation officer 
is paid by private subscription in order that 
politics may not enter in and corrupt, nor 
greed invade and steal. The juvenile court of 
Chicago was very fully described by Mrs 
Kretschmar in Goop Housexeerinc for Feb- 
ruary, 1903. 

MRS SCHOFF'’S CHILD WARD 

In connection with this subject might be 

mentioned the child saving work in which Mrs 
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Schoff, the president of the National Congress 
of Mothers, is personally interested. The be- 
ginning of her interest arose from the case of 
a little girl who was arrested for setting fire 
to a building and was sentenced to a reform- 
atory for a term of years. Her own little 
virl was about the same age as this apparent 
criminal child, and her heart went out in a 
ereat wave of maternal tenderness toward 
the little one. She found a friend who was 
willing to take the little girl. She went to see 
the child, who explained her deed by saying 
that she “liked to see the flames,” indicating 
that she had no sense of moral wrong. Mrs 
Schoff felt that it would be a terrible thing 
for this child to be brought up among older 
people who were really more criminal. So 
she and her friend went hefore the judge, 
secured a revoking of the sentence, and the 
little girl was given over to their care. She 
proved cmenable to instruction and has grown 
io a bright, conscientious girl. This case 
turned Mrs Schoff’s thoughts to the possibil 
ity of saving children from lives of crime 
instead of stigmatizing them at the outset of 
life with the brand of criminality. 

lr W. T. Byan, president of Indiana unives 
sity, delivered an address upon Education by 
Occupations, before the Congress at Detroit. 
It was a strong plea for giving the child an 
opportunity for self-expression through the 
training of his hands. Boys and girls want to 
de and to sce the fruits of their doing. They 
are encouraged by success, and through their 
successes may learn their natural bent and he 
led to choose a life occupation which will be 
uceessful. When the developing child feels 
in himself new impulses, then is the time for 
the parents to keep “hands off.” and not try 
to force these impulses into artificial channels. 
Keep in sympathetic touch, but “hands off.” 

Dr Nehemiah Boynton, pastor of the First 
Congregational church of Detroit, said that the 
important thing in training a child is to teach 
him how to live in friendly relations with the 
verld about him, giving to cach person and 


thing its own place. There are three vital 


things, he said, in moral training. First, to 
discover the child to himself: then to develop 
him: and then to deliver him over to his own 
world, the world wherein he must live in 
honor, probity and harmony with his fellows. 
Nothing educates like love and confidence, 
When the boy is in a scrape is the time to let 


him feel that you are not his judge and censor, 
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but that you believe in him, and are sure he 
will live up to his highest ideals. 
A WISE FATHER 

In a certain military school the boys had all 
mutinied and the whole school was demoral- 
ized. When these facts became known among 
the parents, telegrams to the boys came pouring 
in. The most of them indicated anger and 
threatened vengeance: ‘Obey the rules or never 
come home;” “If you do not obey I will dis- 
own you;” and the like. But one telegram 
came that indicated the father’s love for, and 
confidence in his boy. It read: “Steady, my 
hoy; your father.” ‘ That was a message to 
touch a boy's heart, to call out his best qual- 
ities, to stimulate him to noblest deeds. That 
is the best attitude for the parent; not criti- 
cisms, not threats, not distrust, but love, con- 
fidence, expectation of the best: “Steady, my 
boy; your father.” 

The one thought most emphasized by all 
the speakers at the Detroit conference seemed 
to be the right of the child to his own indi- 
viduality. He has a self to express, and all 
education must be along the line of helping 
him to self-expression. 

Dr M. V. O'Shea of the University of Wis- 
consin discussed the question of Education 
for Social Efficiency. Realizing this great 
fact that ‘ie child is an individual, and that 
he must learn to tread the pathway of life on 
his own responsibility, the speaker insisted 
that the people around the child should know 
both the moral and social law and live them, 
in order that the child may have good patterns 
to follow. 

FELLOWSHIP VERSUS BOOKS 

Life is not so much learning text book 
cthics, as how to get along with one’s next 
door neighbor. This comes through fellow- 
ship. This is why public playgrounds are of 
such vast importance, for there children learn 
life, and how to meet its various problems. 
This is worth more than all the moralizing 
and ecatechizing of the schools, for the child 
here learns by his own experience that honor 

The one social feature of the Detroit con- 
ference was the banquet, quite generally at- 
tended by the delegates; only one lone man, 
a minister, being present; hut he was sup- 
ported by his wife, who, as he said, attends his 
church conferences, and he reciprocates by 
attending her conventions. This seems a be- 
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ginning of the fulfillment of Tennyson's 
prophecy : 

“And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time 
Sit side © by their 


powers, 


side, full-summed in all 


Dispensing harvests, sowing the To-Be.” 


The Thousand-Dollar Contest 


Entries are beginning to appear in our Emer- 
gency which are offered no 
than two hundred and forty-four cash prizes, 
aggregating one thousand dollars. The letters 
and articles submitted thus far indicate that 
our friends are catching the idea and spirit of 
the competition and will make it a success— 
which means large cash returns to two hundred 


contest, in less 


and forty-four persons, in proportion to the 
effort put forth, and a large volume of most 
interesting material for our readers. 

Thrilling adventure is by no means the only 
sort of story and anecdote we want; indeed, 
we prefer that many of the letters should 
describe the meeting of emergencies in prac- 
tical, workaday life. As we said two months 
ago, “the daily duties of cookery and house- 
keeping, training of children, 
engaging and managing of servants, and so on, 
furnish countless wit, 
sound judgment and staying powers.” In a 
word many of the stories should tell, incident- 
ally, how “to do things.” 

Almost everybody, if they only knew it, has 


entertaining, 


occasions for quick 


passed through emergencies worth the telling 
in print. Many such 
printed in our “Discovery” columns in the 
doubt whether your 
experience is of the right kind, write and ask 
the Editor. 
the press is entirely unnecessary; what we 
want is the facts, plainly told. 


anecdotes have been 


past two years. If in 


Previous experience in writing for 


THE CONDITIONS IN BRIEF 

The contest closes November 1, 1903. Letters 
and manuscripts must be clearly labeled with 
name and address, and accompanied by stamps 
if return is desired. Stories must deal with 
personal experience, or that of acquaintances, 
and if ever in print before must be so labeled. 
Only one prize will be awarded to one person, 
though entries which do not win prizes may 
he bought as articles. The contest may be 
continued after November if the entries are 
slow in coming, and we reserve the right to 
withhold any or all of the prizes, according to 
the value of the material submitted. 


THE 244 CASIL PRIZES 

First prize, $250; second prize, $100; 
prize, $50; fourth prize, $25. 

Fifteen prizes, $10 each. 

Twenty-five prizes, $5 each. 

One hundred prizes, $2 each. 

One hundred prizes, $1 each. 

Address all entries to the Prize Editor, Goon 
TMovsEKEErING, Springfield, Mass. 


third 


The May and July Rebuses 


Perhaps the rebus pictures for May were too 
difficult; there were only twenty-five correct 
answers, therefore the fifty prizes offered can- 
not be awarded. The cash prize of five dollars 
will go to Erna Tesch; the five years’ sub- 
scription to Goop HousekEErinG to Mrs J. A. 
Austin, and the two years’ subscription to 
Miss E. M. Fish. The next twenty to receive 
each a choice book: Mrs A. H. Mahone, 
Mrs L. R. Hitchcock, Mrs S. G. Hamilton, 
lL. E. R. Scott, Mrs C. J. Harding, Mae Byrd, 
Mrs E. H. Kingman, Mrs Viola Riffle, Mrs 
Mark H. Piper, Miss Annie V. Field, Georgia 
Allen Pullen, Mrs A. N. Currier, Harry DB. 
Keiser, Mrs H. M. Milliken, Mrs Myra Fitz, 
FE. R. Gillett, Mrs Lora Cranston, Mrs A. N. 
Sanders, Mrs P. A. Seeley, Miss E. J. Steele. 
Mrs John D. Graham and Mary C. Stetson 
will receive six months’ subscriptions to this 
magazine, being the only two remaining to 
send in a correct list of answers. 

The answers to the rebus are as follows: 
1. Hires’ Rootbeer. 2. Malta-Ceres. 3. Old 
English Floor Wax (Varnigo). 4. Dunham's’ 
Cocoanut. §. Minneapolis Knitting Company. 


6. Asbestos Sad Irons. 


The Cartoons of John T. McCutcheon in the 
Record-Herald have become an institution -of 
Chicago life in much the same way that George 
Ade’s fabies have done in a larger field. One 
hundred of these cartoons, including the “boy 
in springtime” series, have been printed in a 
large, handsome book by A. C. McClurg & 
Co, with an introduction by George Ade. 
The cartoons deal in a gently humorous way 
with many phases of everyday life. 


Cayenne Perrer blown into cracks where 
ants congregate will drive them away. If pos- 
sible remove the cause by tracing the ants to 
their nest and destroying it—A. W. 
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Woman and the Great Fair 


By Etta Morris KreEtSCHMAR 


’ 


O “woman’s building,” for the special 
exhibition of woman’s work, lifts its 
facades at the Louisiana Purchase exposition 
to proclaim woman’s sep- 
arateness from man in the 
world’s progress. So long 
as her part was definitely 
fractional, it was but just 
that its outward setting 
should be fracticnal; but 
now that her activities are 
related to, or merged at 
some point, near or re- 
mote, into a large share of 
all that makes for human 
effort, she should be ac- 
corded place—not a place, 
nor woman's space, but 
the proud position of place 
unqualified. 
As long ago as the time 
of the first discussion of 
the Chicago world’s fair 
by its projectors, a mildly 
temperate protest was 
made against including a 
“woman’s building” in the 
possible plans. Many 
thinking women made this 
protest strongly 
and still more 
strongly, as the 
great exposi- 
tion took defi- 
nite shape, but 
their voices 
were overruled, 
and so it befell 
that woman’s 
hair wreaths 
and patchwork were splendidly housed along 
with some of the products of her higher 
efforts, and the unthinking woman was sat- 
isfied. She was glad to be as highly honored 
as Java, Colorado, Japan or Korea. But 
careful observers noted that the best work of 
women had, of necessity, to be associated with 


MRS JAMES L. BLAIR, PRESIDENT BOARD OF LADY 
MANAGERS OF THE ST LOUIS EXPOSITION 


that of men, that it could not be otherwise, 
being indeed an integral part thereof, there- 
fore inseparable. To-day a great many more 
women are alive to 
the general  eco- 
nomic status’ of 
woman than _ ten 
years ago, hence it 
is not surprising 
that in January, 1go1, 
a widespread senti- 
ment crystallized in 
the following: 


“Believing that 
all work, common 
to both men and 
women, should be 
exhibited on equal 
terms and judged 
by the same stand- 
ards, and 

“Whereas, in all 
previous expositions 
the best work of 
women has_ been 
associated with that 
of men, and only 
their less successful 
efforts have been 
classed as ‘woman’s 
work,’ therefore, 

“Be it resolved, that the 
club women of the Louis- 
iana Purchase states peti- 
tion the world’s fair 
legislative committee to so 
amend the pending world's 
fair bill as to strike out 
such clauses as_ provide 
for a_ special woman's 
department.” 


This_ resolution 
unanimously indorsed at 
the conference of the pres- 
idents of the Louisiana 
Purchase federated clubs at Kansas City, Jan- 
uary 18, 1901. Copies were sent all over 
the country, bringing to the world’s fair 
committee thousands of indorsements in re- 
turn. The consequence of prompt action has 
for its result that we are saved from a new 
proclamation to the world that we still knit; 
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and that knitting being very commendable, 
should be prettily rewarded—though, naturally, 
only as an unimportant side issue of human 
activity. 

Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect to score 
more than one great point at a time. We should 
doubtless be satisfied to be in transition from 
“least” to “lesser,” but it is difficult to be 
patient in view of the fact that sex does not 
appear in the quality of brain tissue. 

Probably nine-tenths of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase commissioners, and also of the mem- 
bers of the exposition company, “advise” with 
their wives in all the important business and 
other affairs of their lives, and are proud of 
the strength and wisdom of the counsel often 
received. But who among them would think 
of proposing women as members of their 
boards, or of the local board of directors, or as 
members of all committees, or otherwise to 
share with them the working honors of prog- 
ress. Let us eat our “half loaf’ graciously, 
knowing that fairer portion is not churlishly 
but mistakenly, unthinkingly, withheld. 

Though we are keenly aware that Mrs Blair 
and her staff are quite equal to the respon- 
sibilities and duties as well as to the honors 
of office; that the “lady board” would gladly 
be efficient workers (as they are thoroughly 
able to be) instead of “ornaments,” our 
proper role is to accept the situation grace- 
fully and graciously, fortifying ourselves with 
the knowledge that time really does adjust 
human values “in the long run.” To be 
explicit as to the position of the “lady board” 
(Mrs Blair calls it “‘woman’s board”), and also 
as to its right to exist, it may be well to ex- 
plain: 

That it was created under a provision of an 
act of congress. 

That it numbers twenty-one. 

That it has “the right to appoint one mem- 
ber of every jury which is to pass upon awards 
for exhibits composed in whole or in part by 
female labor.” 

That “it shall participate in such ceremonies 
as the commission and company may request.” 

That “it shall incur no expense whatever 
without the approval of the commissioners and 
company.” 

That “it may organize by the election of 
officers and prescribe rules for its own inter- 
nal government.” 

There! that is the sum of woman’s rela- 
tions to the great fair, excepting the tracery 
of her brain and handicraft inseparably im- 


printed upon a large proportion of the prod- 
ucts which form the great Louisiana Purcha: 
exhibit. 

(Is it true that man is ever ready to crow) 
woman queen of his life projects, but loath 1 
share with her empire over them?) 

A building is being provided for the use o: 
the board of lady managers, “for rest, enter 
tainment and social purposes.’”’ While I hay 
seen no mention of the intention to use thi 
board building as a meeting place for a! 
women’s congresses, it is preposterous to sup 
pose such congresses would be held elsewhere 

It is easy to predict that Mrs Blair and he 
staff will do the honors, as official hostesse 
of the Louisiana Purchase exposition, with al! 
the charm, courtesy, sympathy, tact and savoi) 
faire with which the American woman is ac- 
credited, and which has won for her the heart 
of every cultured nation. 

None of the fair’s guests will discover that 
the dispensing of official hospitality does not 
fill ideals as to what “besides” a woman’ 
board of managers might do—and be. Yet 
perhaps no one who views intelligently the 
massed results of all humanity's travail up to 
this twentieth century—the travail of brain and 
hand—will fail to feel that woman’s honor- 
able quota entitles her to honorable place, as a 
sharer of the world’s burdens and its progress. 


A Domestic ScreNcE Course has recently 
been added to the curriculum of the state 
university of Idaho, largely through the in- 
fluence and zeal of Mrs Mary E. Ridenbaugh, 
the vice-president. The course offers a 
thorough training in cooking, general house- 
hold economy, hygiene and home _ nursing, 
conducted in such a way as to make it 
attractive to the students. This work is com- 
pulsory in the freshman and sophomore years, 
but elective for juniors and seniors. Miss 
Dora Porter, a graduate of the Drexel insti- 
tute of Philadelphia, is the instructor. 


Is 1T possible too often to remind the souls 
hard pushed by the whirling currents of our 
time that somewhere in the shadows “sits the 
great Unknown,” mindful of our every effort 
and measuring our lives not by the property 
we acquire, not by fame or outward success, 
but by the character we build out of our labors 
and our pains? As the most shining of out 
ward successes are sometimes accompanied with 
bankruptcy of the soul, so seeming failure often 
proves on analysis to be the noblest of success 
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Woman Worked from the Beginning 


By K. CoMMANDER 


{ have been much interested in Mrs Kretsch- 
mar’s discussion of Mrs Van Vorst’s views of 
tve girl who works, also President Roosevelt's 
cititude. I am delighted with Mrs Kretsch- 
saar’s paper and I would like the privilege of 
continuing the discussion a step farther. 

Mrs Kretschmar says that women are flock- 
ig into the world to work there, because they 
re awaking, and escaping from ages of repres- 
ion. From earliest ages, has not woman been 

worker? The oldest records of primitive 
iations prove that woman, in those times, had 
harge of all the industries. The man was 
he warrior and the woman was the worker. 
Ve find it so among barbarians to-day. As we 
ollow the course of evolution, to which Mrs 
Xretschmar refers, we see the race gradually 
coming civilized, and the industries increas- 
ng. The home grew from a cave, where the 
avage woman fed her little ones on wild 
ruits and clothed them in skins, to a wide 
workshop, where the woman baked and brewed 
ind spun and wove, with the assistance of her 

daughters and maids. 

The past century has wrought a change. 
\Machines have been invented which have taken 
woman's work out of her hands. She can 
no longer spin her linen and wool, nor weave 
her carpets, nor make her husband's shirts, nor 
knit her children’s stockings, nor do a thou- 
sand other of her oldtime tasks. These things 
are better done in the factory. So woman's 
tasks have one by one, been taken from her. 
But she cannot sit down now with idle hands, 
so she rises and follows her industries into the 
world. Our grandmothers had their craving 
for work amply satisfied at home and did not 
find a moment that could not be usefully spent. 
The active woman of to-day, her house equipped 
with all modern conveniences, finds no ade- 
quate outlet for her energy in superintending 
her daughters and maids, and the daughters 
find little to do when they are educated. 

It is true, as Mrs Kretschmar says, that the 
ages of repression are affecting woman, now 
that she has begun to throw off their influence, 
but I think the ages of industry behind her 
have also a tremendous influence in forcing 
her to seek work in the world. As for the chil- 
dren, there are thousands of women who, when 
their children are able to go to school, take up 
some occupation that uses part of their time. 
Both parents and children are better for it. 


Mary’s Layer Cake 


By Littan DyNevor RICE 


Mary goes to cooking class, 
Learns to boil and bake; 

Said she’d make a home attempt 
On a layer cake. 


Donned an apron, kerchief, cuffs; 
Prim as any nun. 

Summoned all the household staff; 
Then began the fun. 


’Twas “Billy Boy, come beat the eggs; 
Stir the fire, Nan; 

Bessie, melt some chocolate, please ; 
Use the granite pan; 


Mother, kindly get the milk; 
Lemon extract, Joe. 

Hurry, hurry, everyone! 
Goodness, but you're slow! 


“Sift the flour, Aunt Mary Ann, 
Get the sugar, too; 

Cream it with butter—careful now! 
There, I'm almost through. 


“Bridget, is the oven right? 
How much time you take! 
Now, I'll go and change my dress 
While you watch it bake.” 


When ’t was over, in the sink, 
On the table nigh, 

Platters, saucepans, cups and spoons 
Rose in mountains high; 


Kitchen looked like all possessed ; 
Cook was in a pet: 

Flour all over, grease on floor, 
Everything upset; 


Mother and the household staff 
Tired enough to ache. 

But it was a grand success; 
Mary’s (?) layer cake. 


EvENINGS IN LittLe Russia is a volume of 
pretty stories of Russian village life trans- 
lated from Nikolai Gogol. Price $1. Published 
by William S. Lord of Evanston, Ill. 
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The New Index 


The growing corpulence of our semi-annual 
index witnesses the growth of Goop House- 
KEEPING. The index to Volume XXXVI, 
January to June, 1903, is considerably larger 
than any previous index, and shows the ency- 
clopedic character of a single volume of six 
months. This index will be mailed on re- 
ceipt of a two-cent stamp. 

The magazine has been illustrated more 
freely than ever in the last six months, the 
index showing 169 articles with illustrations 
published. Just 214 “Discoveries” have been 
brought to light, while the number of recipes 
printed is tremendous—think of it—almost 
450. Under home and home life there are 19 
articles; care and feeding of babies, 8; gardens 
and flowers, 23; gas ranges, 5; entertainments, 
6; college articles, 3; cooks and cooking, 5; 
fashions, 7; health, 6; higher life, 5; pure 
foods, 3; the kitchen, 7; cats, 5; bureau of 
information, 5; poetry, 61; stories, II. 


“Good Living at Small Cost” 


The menus printed under the head in this 
and two preceding issues are from the ac- 
counts of a real family just as described— 
a family who are healthy and happy. The 
estimates of eighteen cents a day last month 
and still less this month were a mistake, how- 
ever, and owing to a misunderstanding. It 
seems that some material was in stock before 
the meals recorded in our June issue were 
served, likewise before the menus recorded on 
Page 81 of this issue. The housekeeper says 
that there was on hand sugar, flour and cereal 
before the purchases were made for these July 
meals, and that the small purchases of beef- 
steak were owing to the habitual absence of 
the mother from dinner on week days. This 
explanation will relieve “A Massachusetts 
Housekeeper,” “A Reader” of St Paul, Minn, 
and others. The food stocks on hand, so far 
as we can learn, were probably of sufficient 
size to add a few cents a day to the menu as 
a whole. 


Of Interest Just Now 


Foop LeGIsLaTion—The new law regulating 
the imports of food products, to which refer- 
ence is made in our International Household 
department this month, will operate to exclude 
many Frankfort sausages and much French 
wine, says Dr Wiley, the government chemist. 


The frankfurters contain borax, Professo: 
Wiley says, and many of the wines are mix 
tures and blends not honestly labeled. Th: 
law goes into effect July 1. 

North Dakota has a pure food law, in effec 
July 1, which strictly regulates the making ani! 
labeling of foods, beverages and flavoring 
extracts, and requires the publication semi 
annually in the official county papers of the list 
of adulterated foods found on sale. Pennsy! 
vania’s new food law makes it a misdemeano: 
punishable with a fine to sell any article o: 
food which contains formaline, formaldehyde 
sodium fluoride, or any of their compounds 
It is permissible to sell foods which do noi 
contain more than one-half of one per centum 
of boracic acid, boracic and salt, or any borax 
compound expressed in terms of boracic acid. 


Tue Answers to the April rebus were by 
mistake left out of the June number. They are 
as follows: 1. American Water Still Co. 
2. Figprune Cereal. 3. Nestle’s Food. 4 
R & G Corsets. 5. Gordon Dye Hosiery. 
6.. Omitted. 7. Creolite. 


LEAVING THE GAS RANGE—If the house or 
flat is to be closed for some time, do not leave 
the stove just as when the last breakfast was 
cooked, and the coffee boiled over on it. See 
that it is cleaned, then while it is warm give 
it a good coat of some oil, just as a coal 
stove would be treated if it were being put in 
a damp basement for the summer. Leave the 
oven doors unlatched, then cover it closely 
first with papers, next if possible with cloth, 
woolen preferably. If the stove belongs to 
you, this will pay. Especially is this desirable 
if any repairing or kalsomining is to be done 
during your absence. If not looked after be- 
fore going away, the chances are the stove 
will be rusty when you return, to say nothing 
of the dust that will have settled on it, and 
if painters have been in the kitchen, worse 
than dirty will be the condition of that range. 
—Katharine Swan. 


Janet McKenzie Hitt has brought out a 
second edition of her Salads, Sandwiches and 
Chafing-Dish Dainties. The author is editor 
of the Boston Cooking School Magazine 
and her recipes and methods are daintily and 
intelligently put together; they are conven- 
iently arranged in parts, and fully indexed. 
There are fifty fine illustrations, Little, Brown 
& Co, Boston; $1.50, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PUZZLE—No 485 
(See Page 88) 
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My knowledge of, or experience with the articles 
indicated in the puzzles, is as follows : 


My answers : 
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Home Interests at the Exposition 


The facts concerning the proposed woman's 
building at the St Louis exposition are set 
forth on Page 89 of this issue. The success of 
any great fair has come to depend largely 
upon the women. They have more leisure 
than the men to think about such things or 
to attend them, and the men are largely 
governed by what the women advise. 

The St Louis exposition will be a dismal 
failure if the people fail to attend in vast 
numbers. That is the vital test of success. 
Everything should be done to make the big 
fair attractive and satisfying to the people. 
St Louis must go to the limit in this respect, 
because its reputation for heat in summer will 
at best keep away thousands of people. 

Self-interest, therefore, should compel the 
management to provide at St Louis every pos- 
sible accommodation for women and children, 
and a complete exposition of everything per- 
taining to the home. A woman's building is 
one of the prime requisites. It should be amply 
provided with ‘all the comforts of home,” in 
the way of retiring quarters, bathroom, nur- 
series, doctors, medicines, and every conven- 
ience for women and children. In_ these 
respects, the woman’s building should be a 
model of completeness and generosity of space 
and freedom. Branches under its direction 
should be provided in different parts of the 
fair grounds. 

Let the word go out over the country that 
at the St Louis exposition there are numer- 
ous places where women may enjoy free for 
an hour or so all the comforts, privacy and 
conveniences of the best equipped home, and 
it will do more to create favorable public 
sentiment than a vastly larger expenditure in 
any other way. Even the Columbian exposi- 
tion was wofully deficient in these respects. 

The woman’s building proper should also 
provide offices and meeting rooms for the 
various women’s organizations, congresses and 
meetings. While opinions may differ as to 
the degree to which woman’s work in 


art, science and practice should be exhibite: 
separate from man’s, there are many things 
that could most appropriately be shown on! 
in that part of the woman’s building to whic) 
women only are admitted. 

The hospital, nursery, baths, children’s 
waiting room, kindergarten, kitchen, restav- 
rant, and the like, should each be a workinz 
illustration of a model institution. Let them 
be so conducted that every woman who expc- 
riences their conveniences learns some things 
that will help to make her after life easier, o- 
healthier, or happier. The great possibilitics 
in this direction have never been realized « 
any exposition heretofore. Let St Louis ris: 
to the opportunity. 


Servant Girls’ Unions 


We venture to predict that in the course o/ 
time the labor unions will succeed in affiliating 
with them a considerable number of the women 
employed in domestic service. The attemp: 
made in Chicago a year or two ago failed, but 
the movement in Holyoke, Massachusetts, one 
of the most thoroughly “unionized” cities in 
the country, seems at this writing to be 
making real progress. For conditions are 
changing constantly, and the tendency toward 
division of labor in this field prepares the way 
for organization. The agitation of the ques- 
tion in Holyoke has brought out several inter- 
esting questions. Will the wife of a skilled 
artisan or mill worker, for example, look with 
equanimity on the bond which fellow mem 
bership in the Federation of Labor will create 
between husband and housemaid? Will not 
the many families who keep servants merely 
for appearance’s sake, welcome the organiza- 
tion of the maids as an excuse to get along 
without help and thus ruin the labor market? 
Will colored girls be nermitted to join the 
union? Would the raising of wages and 
shortening of hours be the signal for large 
importations of “help” from the south? 

Both parties to this contest have lessons yet 
to learn. The advantage which present indus- 
trial conditions give the servant tends to make 
her, on her side, quite as overbearing as the 
mistress. 


The studious bent and domestic habits of the 
governor of Pennsylvania, described in this 
issue, are in striking contrast with the politica! 
storms which have been raging around his 
head in the past few months. 
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4] If your morals make you dreary, 
depend upon it they are wrong. 


I do not say “give them up,” for 
they may be all you have; but 
conceal them like a vice, lest they 
should spoil the lives of better and 


simpler people. 


—STEVENSON 
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